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author of the two precediog studies. 
Itisio fact another editioQ of them, 
reHsed and altered somewhat, uud 
with the text now in photo^^rapliic 
reproduction. But for tlie scholar, 
the value of this text is very seriously 
diminished h; the fact that it 1ms 
everywhere l)een retouched, and that 
too, it would seem, without refer* 
ence to the ori^ual, but to some 
inaccurate transcript—apparently Um 
one twice publlabed before. Similar 
ebanj^es of the text ajipear, and nearly 
all the lacunse ate written in so as 
to appear as text Transliteration 
and translation are, of course, no 
more nutbentic than the text on which 
they are based—if it be not rather 
sometimes the case that the ioterpre- 
tatioQ has determined the text.) 

(VajiraAana Magazine, Vol. 
VI- pp. 3574—3577. Bangkok 1808. 
A short article embodying in a 
freely modernized version nearly the 
whole of the fourth face of the in¬ 
scription, including the dates, the 
story of the origination of Siamese writ¬ 
ing, and the l^undaries of the realm.) 

^ (Bangkok 1008. A pam¬ 

phlet of 22 p^es, prepared and 
printed for H. E. H. the Crown Pjince, 
containing two inscriptions from 
Sukhotbdi and one from Kbampbseng 
Ph$t. The first of these, the one with 
which we are here concerned, is the 
text ho modern Siamese characters 
and spelling, with occasional substitu- 
tion of modern worda Here also 
there is no indication of what portions 
are conjectural. But upon the whole, 
1 find it the least inaccurate text so 
far produced.) 


The Oldest Known Writing in Siamese. 


Mr. I'&CtiiucxT, MK&iiteitR ok tiik Hiau Hoi;iK’ry, Lai^kh ako 

I feel very sensibly the lionor you have done me in 
asking me to present first of all before you some of the results 
oftny months of study hew. Tliose studies he, as you all 
know, in tho very heart of the Diyasdust i*ealm, and ai’e not 
supposed to be interesting, or intelligible even, to any save 
dryasdust people. I felt sure that no other sort of people 
would come Iiore tliis evening. I confesK therefore to nu little 
sui'prise at tlie lai'go ainl distingnishocl gathering tliat 1 see 
before me—siirpiiso not uniuingled witli feai* at tliought of 
wliat you may bo really to do to mo before the evening is 
done. My own iuipression of i^eople who work on inscrip¬ 
tions lias not greatly improved ou closer acquaintance with 
them, My subject 1ms one point of general interest, however, 
which I may do well to luontion at once. Tho earliest known 
inscription in Siamese is a unique document, not merely 
among the documents of Siam, but among tlie documents of 
the world. Tf I am not entirely wrong, thero is no other 
document extant which rcconls tlio {Ujliievcuiont of letters for 
an untamed speech by one to whom that speech was native, 
and which at tlic same time fully illustrates tliat achievement. 
When we recall the part these very lettem of this very insenp- 
tion have played in tnc culture and the life of tlie fhai race 
both north and south, and when we reflect tliat tho very form 
in which we read and wHte Siamese today is the lineal de¬ 
scendant of that,—not fai' remdVe<l and but little changed,— 
we may be interested to know something more about it. 

There is anotlier point also. As your President lias 
just, told*us, the Inscription itself has repeatedly been publish¬ 
ed, with transliterations, translations, and essays upon it. Yet 
few things in Bangkok seem so little known, or understood, 
or rightly valued. Few oven of tiiose who know something 
about il lave ever seen tho stone, or know where it stands, or 
bare an) clear idea of what it is all about. In spite of all 
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that these various editors have done,—I am not sure but I 
should have said, in consequence of wliat they have done,— 
the real nature and intent of this perfectly direct and simple- 
heartod utterance seem at many points wltolly misapprehend¬ 
ed, One editor finils in it—apparently for no otlicr (ause 
than that it is now the thing to do—a complete co<Jo of civil 
law- Auother finds in it a complete ritual of religious obser¬ 
vance and ceremony. Another varies tl»e now soinowluit 
hackneyed performance of discovering tlie lost tribes of Isi'siel, 
by nneartliing, forsooth from the ruiu.s of a forest-monastery, 
—or rather from the woitl urmij/U whicl* means ‘ forest- 
monastery ’—his long-lost Aiyan lirotliers Setting all such 
notions aside, it has been my earnest endeavor to know tlie 
thing as it really is, and to understand as a native would, just 
what it says—its natural drift and import. The quest, begun 
in the interest of philol<^ pure and simple, Iws proved of 
absorbing intei'est, lias taken me far ah eld, has opeuerl up 
unexpected realms of thought and of life. If it be tlien your 
will to accompany me a litUe way on this quest, let us begin. 

THE STONE. 


The stone is a short stumpy obelisk almost without taper, 
terminating above in a sort of low four-square 
Shape end dome. Tim material is a fine-gradned com-^ 
matene:, pact rock not yet precisely determined, neither 
too bard for easy working, nor too soft to hold the inscription 
well under proper caro. It stands $4 inches high above its 
mason-work pedestal; its faces are rough-hewn below, hut 
above are worked to a smooth surface, forming an area for 
the inscription of about 14 inches by 23 on each side. In 
company with another stone fi*oin Silkhothii, of 
Prasent later date, it now occupies the westernmost but 
position. little wen Salas on tlie north 

side of the main temple-building of Phri K«o within 
the Royal Palace. 

Of the earher history of the stone absolutely nothing is 
known save wliat is s^ud in the inscription itself, 
Hifttory- ^ While the language there leaves 

something to be desired in tlie way of ex^icit connection of 


1 See KMm, U. 51—e. 
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the varioiw statements, it seems iiii[iosRibIe to mistake its 
general import; namely, that this sfcono vnxR onn of ft)ur pre¬ 
pared at the same time, and—though tliis is not a%hI— ju'e- 
sumably of similar or identical content. Tlie four 'voi*e dedi¬ 
cated with imposing ceroinonies ivligioiw am I civic. Tliroo 
of the)n wore set u]' in sc’.pnrato pLioes wliich aro naniod *• 
The date 'vas 1214 (Milluwdkarat), cquirahmt U) 121)3 A-D. 
IJiit the dniasty of Klulii Ihun Khriiiilia'iigaiid the supremacy 
of SOkhotlifti wci*© Ijtitli sluu’tJived. Proni tliat date not one 
word is lieaivl of the stono for 510 yoiis, tliat is until A-D. 

1833, when it was discovered by Ihince CIuui Fa 
Malta MOiigkat, who afterwanl.s became King 
SOuidfit Pluil Choin Klau. The story of its reco¬ 
very is thus told by II. It H. Piince Vijn-ru'iau.—“ In the 
year 1195 ho [the I^rincc] made a progress tlirougli the north¬ 
ern provinces, doing reverence at various sfirines, until at last 
he re&nlied Silkliothfti. Hoi “0 as ho wandered about, lie came 
apon a ceiiaiu large flat slab of stoiio set in loasoury on the 
teri'ace beside the ruins of an old palace. The stone wjis an 
object of rove 1 * 8)100 and fear to all thu people. If any one 
failed to boiv before it, or presumptuously walked up to it, 
he would bo .strikon with fovor oi' other riisoaso. When the 
Piincc saw it, ho Nvidkecl straight u)) and sat down to rest 
upon it; and, because of the power of his good fortune, he 
sufferer! no hanu whatsoever. On lihi return to the capital he 
had the stone brought down anil sot in masonry as a platform 
at Wat Racliathlwat, After Ids accosaion to fclio throne, he 
had it brought to Wilt Phnl Si'i Riltauft Satsadaram. (Wit 
PhrS Kieo). He also secured a stone pillar inscribed in 
KbSmen lebtore, an<i one inscribed iu ahoiont Siamese, both 
standing now in Wit PhrS, Sri K&tAna SatsSrlarainof won¬ 
derful import, as if presaging that he would be sovereign of 
Siam, a king of majesty, power, and goodness far-reaching, 
like the PhrS Bat Kin^iileng At, .... who was king in 
SHkhothai, a$ recorded in that inscribed stone.” ^ 


) Tli« of Rotting of idonticfti monnmeDU in di8'«r«Qt pUoM is il]Qitr«V 

M UM in the CM« of the o(h«r SQkKotb«i iMi^riptioD, olrondy refemd to aSo'o m 
oUndtng Mido oar stone is the SiUo it Wet Phrn Kno. A ^onlioete of i^buC io 
Bitineee— hu rscenCly bees discovered, end ti) ere w no mason yet to deepoirof Aadios 
one or more of the duphesiee of onr etone. * 


rOJJ PP« ^—wo. jiie x-eiQrenve m cjie lus eentenee le to tne other stone. I mb 
2-2 ondewUnd liow it ii Cbet Ujo Si&meie generaily seem to veloe lu 

"WV KiUBitfedeiig At Mtd his Khemeo ineoriptioo. 


2 Tmnskted from M^J}^ WJSYUlJn!? tf fll 

308—508. Xlie refemnue in the lut eentenee is to the other stone. I mb 


s 


Since then the stone not been moved. But it is 
greatly to be desirod that a safer and more fitting 
Its pf'wnt resting place be found for tills the most precious 
y- record and monoinent so far disoovered within 
the realm of Siam. In its present position it is far too much 
exposed to the weather, to aocidenU, and to rough hand¬ 
ling by unscrupulous persons. Daring the weeks of the 
writer's work upon it there was a constant stream of all 
sorts of people passing almost within arm's length of it, and 
without the siiglitest barrier interposed. Its security so far 
is almost wholly due to tlie entire ignorance of nearly everv- 
body regarding its real character and value. Not only sbould 
it be placerJ where it may be safe, but where it can be ex¬ 
amined* and studied under suitable ilium!natfon. Aaltnow 
stands, the inscription is exposed to*, such confusing and 
almost blindiDff croaslights, that direct study of it is ex¬ 
tremely difhcuit, and attempts to photograph it are almost 
hopeless. Moreover good plaster copies of it should be made 
without delay, to serve lor all ordinary purposes of study 
and reference and to insure against entire loss of so unique 
a document. 

The stone has suffered somewhat from exposure, and much 
more from outrageous misbaodling—the latter 
6tet« of incurred, so far as one can judge, chiefly during 
Its transportation from the oer&. It has apparent¬ 
ly been aneged along bodily over rock or grit, 
Of pried about with crowEars, so Uutmost parts of its surmce 
are disdgured by long lines or sweeps of scratches. Besides 
this there are some ^nnels and small areas that have been 
exoavi^ed by drip of water. The edge at points has sufiered 
a smooth abwion, no donbt caused by its use as a whotstone 
for sharpening knives ** There is abundant evidence sdso of 
such things as recent dripping of oil and melted can die-wax 
npoD' the stone, and of inS applica'iion of various inks and 
other pigments to the surface, presumably in attempts to 
secure reproductions of the inscription. By soeb means some 
Unee of the inscription have become entirely HUed up, and can¬ 
not be made to s^pear in any squeeze or ’‘rub.’. These 

1 Tfa« of lb« otW SiiklLiMbfti tboii4 rifsrrod 

»tOT«, p. 4. hM hjS of aatinly worn Sovb br bbc ulaost, thkt' 

94a twv 0*1 of tbo mo n«9 «b it fcvroofli iumq 

»tC»Slp0rt4ti0B, *DT Otu vbo bM; vMM til* bu41^ 9i MOMt 
ni&ply fluid . . 
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last, of cours^ are minor mattere ; it is possible to clean tlie 
stone. Yet they serve to emphasise what iias already been 
said about the need of stricter cai'e. Still, in spite of all tliat 
^ has suffered, the inscription is legible almost Uirougliout 
ilie letters were deeply incised at the start, and with pataence 
and a ^od light, may often still be read, though tlie eui-face 
perns hopeless. Tlie ab-soluto losses aro mostly of one or two 
letters out of a word, ami these the context often enables one 
to suppIyboyomUpotadventuve. There are not more than 
twenty words completely lost from the whole inscription, and 
uiQ restoration of a number of tliese is scarcely conjectural. 
Xn all this matter the recurrent or the aphoristic phrase, the 
metncaJ balance, the clue of rhyaie^things dear to the elder 
Sienese speech—are often the surest guides out of the 
diihculty. (See further below pp. 18-20.) 


THE WRITING-. 


“ Heretofore there were no strokes of Siamese writing. In 
Re cord oi Year of tbe Goat, Prince Khhn 

its origin. Kam Khfimhamg sought and desired in his 
heart, and put into use these strokes of Siamese 
writing. And so these strokes of Siamese writing are, he- 
^use that Pnnee put them' to use. ’ [Inscription, 11. 106-108.1 
ihus ID phrase curt and rugged even to harshness, as if witli 
suppressed emotion, is recorded what was by far the most im¬ 
portant event of Prince Rain Khimhmng’s reign, or indeed of 
the whole period of Thai sovereignty. The Prince himself 
se^ms tonave felt its importance, for he bas reversed the his- 
tormal order to give this achievement tbe place of honor at the 
end and climax of his story. 

The general appearance of this earliest Siamese writing 
Its appear accompanying photographic 

ance. • reproduction of the text.' A more detailed study 
nv. ®ade with- tbe help of the 

iranshterationinto modern Siamese characters. In mass it 
presents itself as a singularly bold, erect, open writing four- 
square, with gently rounded cofners,. beautifully aligned, .and 
closely too, bub without any confusion lesulbing from super- ^ 
senpt or subscript elements, or-from letters which extend 
above or below the line I ts look is therefore not unlike that ‘ 
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of a text of Greet uncials or of our own square capitals,— 
somewhat stiff, but sin^nilarly clear, 'I'he only drawback in 
this regard is the runninp together aow and then of the con- 
tiguoQs strokes of different letters ^ To the eye acquainted 
only with modem Siamese, this inscription seems at first quite 
as foreign as the Khimen In3cription^which stands beside it in 
the court of WSt Phr& Kmo. Closer scrutiny detects here and 
there a letter barely recognizable in its grotesque alder- 
manio breadth. Aud after the characters are all leavoed, 
their sequence is still a source of perplexity, being often quite 
different from that of modern Siamese 


The particular writing from which these letteie were 
^opted and adapted has aot yet been identified, 
w source, general cliaracter confirms the impres¬ 

sion based on Quite other grounds that it must have been South- 


’ Their general cliaracter confirms the impres¬ 
sion based on quite other grounds that it must have been South- 
Indian or Singhalese; that its immediate exemplars were 
doubtless the Pali religious texts ; and that the efficient agents 
in the accomplishment of the Prince's scheme were Buddbitt 
scholars like him who is mentioned in the insoriptioD as one of 
the chief glories of the realm,—the Afthathen who “ had stud¬ 
ied the PlddktrSi unto its end.” 

The mere acquisition of the letters w^, of course, the least 
part of die Prince’s task, Much more diffioal t m ns t 
vowels expansion of the meagre Indian vo¬ 

wel-list to meet the unusually large demands of Siameseepeech^. 


1 Thiiowvi n^oJarl; ici vow6l oofiabin&tioai (wbere ibe rsanU ia 
%o iBftlM « ik«T Qoit, M ia tha'CMSof <na m Aod 9): it ocow 

istkft o%«flvf 0 or tU dixStfUr toUoireaj 4 veitieal utroke; but nAbsr 

La oth«r wuoa»st4l ^<uDbm4tiaH. Xbis ptMWa bu dmDpft4r&d In 

itftDiiftrd mod&ni ; but it conziBiMd is Um AOrUi ttavnj^boQC cb» vfiua of tbe 

pariod of tSe aonnkUod Fide Shftm lattari, ooUl thaae vsy at lait to tba modarn 
roona Lao wrltug. 

e Xhil ii dqa ghiafty to tfaa fact that (be to wait vhiab sow ixa vrittes abora ox 
b^ir tbe oonaottanCs tKM lead thamio ^nonnuatioa, in^ii vridnsall ataodinffte 
iiaa, hoA prtui* tbait aomcaants. 

i ?he iaaoriptioQ diijugufbe* ibirtaaa aCmila vowala and sIotiq dirbtbosei aa 
^ow« Q* wisL ^ and QUU ^ lymbtdafor ibon a la oosi- 

*fi, fr, ^Q, pB, tti, \t, BTi fifi, *ian tfotifin) t 

and \ STB, tW, “I OH, t)t)U; BUtl ttw 

iSb),* IDB l6&), ^ ^ar^Qc'■p«llifig:e of lama ^rd.* Uodarn 

Siasafa nritlhc.diaCu^aiabaa {nziber «ba luiirle abort vovala: 'fi, jiU:, J&t.. 
ioo:; and tha diphtbon^a t iw, ^ iOtJ’ * 
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Many of the devious adopted by the I*i’inoe to a<x50Qiplish 
this end were not only luo^ca!, but clumsy in the extreme ; 
and there are many <fuplication8 among them. Butslnoebis 
time and * are the only characters that hare actually been 
added to the vowel list. A few unnecessary n's have been 
dropped^ but quite as many unnecessary ones have been added. 
The shift of a number of the vowel signs from the line to the 
space above or below (see next'paragraph) has caused some 
change in the order of letters in toe syllable, Bat in the main, 
for its peculiar system of repreaeniing vowels and diphthongs, 
the Siamese of to-day mast thank the Prince. 

But the most original as well as the most interesting feature 
^ of his scheme of vowel-notation was his bringing 
of all the vowel-signs into the written line along 
with the consonants, and so practically into the 
alphabet itself. Inclusion of the vowels in the alphabet was a 
masterstroke of the Greek genius, when once for all it adapt¬ 
ed oriental letters to the needs of a new world of life and 
thought. It is that atone, for example, which has made possible 
for all western tongues the immense advantage of a perfdc;^y 
fixed order of words in vocabularies and Hats. The lack of snch 
an absolute word-order is a ditKoulty and hindrance to scholMr- 
ship more or less distinctly felt throughout the Eastern world, 
and everywhere for the same reason:—the vowels have no 
place in the alphabetioshl order. Prinoe Ram Kbhcnbseng, so 
tar as we can learn, U .the only man in all this interv^ who 
has come at all near to duplicating that old Greciftn, 
^ught. But he did not carry his thoi^ht through to 
its logical conclusion. He did not give the vowels their 

e laoe in the sequence of elements in the syllable, as he 
ad ^ven them tlieir place in the line, Siamese scholars, 
unlike the Greek, were continually conning oriental scriptures. 
They thus kept ever alive the old tradition, and obscured the 
new. Very few years passed before the vowels wbidi had 
been brou^fe into the line were back in their old stations in 
the field ^, Thus it is that for Siamese of to-day, type that 


1 Tk«r« ts quite A leriee of tbe SaKboebai inuripUoiK, foUowiikg ihis o£ Friooe 
Bam KliemlueQg : but >a udne theio, M'Ur m I M«ert^, it> the 
tbeir pliMoe in w tine. 1 ftod it ditSoalt (o Meei C Fbre Sohnitt’i conobutoa fron tiuo 
foot { MiMioo PoTio, n ; 177) tbel the rodootiOn ot tbe to vets to the lioo CtopsrC 
of tbe Prinoe'• lobome.. bst rstber ^mero TsnoOoa introdneod b^tlie itono ' 

tooIb. f&cUiter par liaoD (raTsU, stdosaer do laoetCet^ i leiearaotbirea’' 'floA 
pTMUQptioQ ia daiJhig vith idi siastet^i pet loTeotioc Is bardlf to be ox^ecteft tettia 
part <A a voE^nusn vbo rnistot be lare that bu maddjjsf twdd aot «*aspe his jn«ater*s 
•oratUf. • .,» 

.1 «L ■ ^ 
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can b$ conveniently cast and set, and dictionaries where 
words may be easily and certainly found, seem as unattainable 
’ as ever, 

It seems tiiat the adjustment of tlie coosonant'scheme 
should have been much easier; but it was mucli 
aonarta!* niore clumsily accomplished, if the scheme in t^e- 
sent Siamese is to be taken as the Prince's. The 
consonant sounds in present Siamese are only twenty-ono in 
number ; and though some changes have probably taken place 
in the six Gentries whicli liave elapsed, the total number then 
can hardly have been very different from what it is now. The 
Indian consonant letters were thirty-three—giving, let us say, 
twelve supernumeraries to be stricken off the list, or else to be 
used only in rendering Indian words. But there were the 
“ tones ” to be somehow indicated in writing. 
• tones.” The easiest and most obvious plan would doubt¬ 
less have been to indicate these directly by a series 
of accents. But those supernumerary letters seem to liave 
led to the suggestion that they might somehow be used in 
indicating the tones ” of tfie vowels which follow them. 
To*work out the suggestion completely by providing one 
letter of each sort for every tone, would require—if there were 
then as many tones as there are now in Slameso—no less than 
six times twenty-one, that is one hundred and twenty six 
letters. That being impossible, the compromise actually 
. reached would seem to have been somewhat as follows :—11 
One group of consonant-sounds, chiefly the non-aspirates and 
, the aspirates, was actuj^lly provided with two letter symbols for 
each sound, the two letters indicating different tonal quality. 
The two parallel sets so formed were the so-caUed high *' and 
lowletters. Each naturally gave its tone to the vow^ 
.which followed it. These two “ inherent ” tones were further 
silsceptible of different modification by the use of two accent 
mark^ the “ek ” and the ** tho," and also to some extei^ by 
Anal consonants; so that in the case of these' letters aU the 
required tones could be positively, though very cltnasily, 
indicated. 2) A. second group of sounds, mostly semi-vowels 
and nasals, was furnished with but one letter apiece, and 
that a ‘Tow " letter. To make good their deficiency, and 
to enable them to represent all of the required tones as 
well as their more favoi^ oompaoions could, It was arranged 
that whenever necMsary one of the “high" letters should 
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stand bdside them'-^ilent of course—and so ondue them 
witli all the privileges and powers of the “high” class. 

. 3) A third gronj), orici Dally it would seem of no more tlian 
throe or four, with Jl the functions of tlie “high” class 
except inherent tone, an<i not provided wth any means of 
extending their powers, foniiod tlie sO'Callod “mirldie ” class. 
The inheritors of tliis sclietno, the Siamese and tho Lao, 
Tonal con pvosei*v(3 to-day all of its essential fea- 

•onanti in turoH; but tiloy differ considerably as to the con* 
sianjaoo stitution of two of the groups, namely the “ high “ 
and the “ middle ” letters, The difforeuce oon¬ 
ce rne the five simple (unvoiced), non-aspirate stops which 
stand eacli at or near the bead of its particular order of 
consonants: n ^ n a tl. In Siamese tlicse are all “ middle’* 

> > idit > 

letters, while in Lao they are all “high.” Tho ouestion as 
to which more nearly represents the original scueme, can 
never be positively answered, because we can never recover 
the Stlkhotli&i pronunciation. But tho probabilities seem 
all on tlie side of the Lao. In the first place, the lAo cer¬ 
tainly seems the more primitive in type, preserving many 
arcliaic features which tne SisTrLese-h^t. Xu tho seoona 
place, its central geographical position and its compact area 
would both defend it, in some degree at least, from the ex¬ 
ternal contact and pressure whidi the Siamese has not been 
able to escape. And further, when we consider tliat any 
mind capable of thinking out sucb a scheme at ail would* 
not Lave made it purposely confused and Irratipned from 
the start; and when we recall how surely the mere progress 
of, time operates to confound “the best laid schemes,”— 
ae for example it ha.s confounded our once quite rational 
English spelling;—we should be inclined^ I thh:^, to count 
that the best representative of tlie old, which most clearly 
shows * evidence of order ami intelligent plan. This the Lao 
does in surprising degree, as may be seen on comparison 
of any one of tbe consonant series of the Indian alphabet^^ 
'the guttural for example—with the corresponding series in' 
Iao. Thus 





MQUt 


alDplfl 

Mp1rM« 

(iUnpl« 



Indian k 

kh 

g 


gb 

corresponds to 





1^ k 

kh 

fr 


gh 


a«ivait« . 

■impls 



■ •'* bist" 



“ivw" 

• 

t ! 

i>u . 


. «'■ «• 

f 

'f 
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That ia.-Th6 Iao, having no voiced sounds correspondii^ to 
0 and oA, utUizes these letters as tonal vanants oi the un¬ 
voiced pair k and Wi taken without change from the Indian 
alphabet. The same thing is done with the corresponding 
pair ii. each of the five series. And the first pair-simple and 
.sm#rL..miv "Wjrb*' letters, while the second 



acription, a fuller scheme of tonoa than that of modern 
Siamese is provided for, without duplication of letters, with¬ 
out lack, and with fair balance of parts, Such symmetrj and 
adaptation of means to ends surely is not the result of acoid- 
ent. If we make a similar comparison m the case of the 
Siamese, we find— 

»ftrd 

•iapl* 

Indian k 
corresponds to 
Siamese k 

Two things, apparently, liave happened to the hiamese 






MpirUiO 

kh 

kh 

kb 

Mplr«U 
fil«b " 

u|)irM« 
"low " 

MvirUo 

•qow ” 

>> f%~. 



uie list Ok luiperfecfcly .-..a.*— , 

No. 8 of each group baa taken on aspiration, ana thus 

merely duplicates 4. 

Aq ouccome auoh as this is perfectly intelligible and 
natural if the original were eometfiing like the Lao. But 
the Lao scheme could have hardly hare been developed 
naturally from a scheme originally like that of present 
Siameae And if our present twice, nay thnee, involved 
scheme of Siamese tonal notation—the dismay and confu¬ 
sion of all students,—together with the absurdly inflated; 
oonsonantal alphabet which is part and parcel of it, were 
ali really work of Prinoe Earn Kh&mhang, it mkht 
well bear the palm among what Professor Whitney haa celled 
''devices of perverse ingenuity.” 

’ As might have been expected, the working of the new 
scheme was not always sure. In the inscrip¬ 
tion a namber of unedrtain or variant speliings are 


Sp«ninfl. 


to be fouod» to s&y do thing of certain downright mistakes ^; 
but upon the whole the Prince s eeme to I lave been very welUer ved 
by his scribes. OotneideriDg tlie difficulties encountered, this 
trial trip of the new writing was roiiiarkably successful. 

The Epilogue is almost certainly later than the rest of tlie 
inscription. It may even have been written 
oT tleath of the Prince, thougli it con- 

this writing, tains no reference to such an evont. It evi¬ 
dently was inscribed by a different liand, and 
was cut by a different engraver, PLe stiokes are finer, the 
letters are distinctly more slender, and some of them already 
approximate their present shape. But quite as convincing 
as any of these more obvious features is the evidenoe o1 
dialectal variation in tlie speech itself. The vowol ^ has 
entirely disappeared from the writing. It is everywhere le- 
olaced by ptocisoly as is still the case in the provinoes of 
I’hrao and l^bawn, which diroctiv adjoin the Si)^otli&i 
region on tlie north. For a furtlier cTifferenoe in thought and 
style, see p. 21 . 

The direct suooessor of the Sfikhoth&i writing was, as has 

FekKhem JCbiin letters, so 

writing. Called beosuee of the pecnJiar elliptical 'Curve 
of tho vertioal strokes, recalling the cum of a 
tamarind-pod as it bangs os the tree. Eariy examplea of 
of this type from the Suhoth&i region, no later than sixty 
or sovestT yedrs after ouc inscription, already exhibit its 

f principal leatures:—superscript and subscript vowels, entire 
OSS 0 ^ the * vowel, more slender bodies of the letters, and 
a gradual approach to tlie modern type. For a time the 
Kbamdn cliaracter seerfis to have been a formidable coifi- 
petitof, aspecially in the religions field. But die'ESk Kluini 
^oallT won Its way, at least throughout all the north, as is 
attested by numberless inscriptions reaching do^n to quite 
modem t^es. It finally gave way. in ihat region to the * 


1 Tbe T«ry finVUfiA nTMUaoovrWaitj mW bow on towb! to 

roadorod t*—‘^UVUI tor fiuViri’ ^ poazUag twIoUod ooeais U. 51^8 nd S8~ 

M. iottko ireUiog of tnowfunoas word, Oftljfyn. TAomCmoi Ko «U 0Qpg4ofa»d ia 

(bsKotoo. fiul th» orpon^ qatoImbdou, U tbi ho of 

bbetosal wluoh uo oxobaagod tkaotX at roodoa, or AreoibmSezttird;. TbU 

lMt,U oqulb; trao o£ ih«'' mUs "-ot BibS&ati Mid c4’/uid.^: bat tbie, of oonno, 
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present round Lao writing, but at wliat date and from wbat 
aource is still in question Of its history in central 
and southern Siam I am not prepared to speak, But late 
northern F&k Khim is already so nearly like southern Siamese of 
the 18th century, that there can be no doubt of tlieir com¬ 
mon relationsiiip. From that time to this its course is a 
matter of common knowledge. The use of better surfaces 
and better instminente for writing, bng practice, with result¬ 
ing surenees and swiftness of stroke, have operated^to lessen 
the stiffness, to rednce the more intricate turns, to dimmish 
the aidermanic breadth of the original letter^ and to give 
them the physiological slant. The modem Siamese written 
line—before type?writing And print bad jostied it out of 
shape—was certainly more elegant, with Its delightful clear¬ 
ness, its touch of feminioe grace, iU suggestion of accurate 
and duent movement,. But otherwise it differs not very 
greatly that of Prince Bam Kl^mhsng. 

THE LANGUAGE. 



The total number of words used in this inscription is ex- 
V buia 1500. The actual vocabnlary, the total 

^ number of words used, amounts to 404, 

Tbis shows very iair scope and range for a docQhient of 
this kiod, A prehminaiy s(^ng of this vocabulary results 
as. f cdlo^:— 

1 Words recognised as of Indian origin .63 

. 2 Words recognized as of Kh&mra origin 13 

8 Proper names not IMi and not inclined above 11 
' 4 oarive br effectively naturalized 317 

Xetal 404 ' 

.This, anafysis.cobcems the question*of purity of dic^onV 
'* R ritr purity, it must be remembered, depends 

i ^ ' very ntUe upon the ultimate derivation of words, 
&ud very much upon the sense which they awaken in the 
cultivat'^ hearer of nearness to or remoteness from the 
common speech. Therefore it is that no attempt has been 
made to {fistinguish here between Thii vfords and words 



effectively Dafciiralized. To diatiDguisb between them is more¬ 
over absolutely impossible in the absence of any early re* 
cords of Thii speeon \ "But the groups in the scheme above 
are not mutually exclusive. Eleven words of group 3 and 
six words of group 2 seem thoroughly naturalized. After 
making the necessary changes tlie result appears as fol¬ 
lows 

Apparently native or fully naturalized 3S4 

Foreign or uncertain 70 

Tho Th&i element, that is, amounts to 83 per cent of the 
whole. Surprisiug as the figure is, it would nave been higher 
yet, had the count been made hs is usual in such cases; 
namelv, a count, regardless of repetition, of all words as they 
actually occur in the text, instead of counting each word but 
once, as has been done here. 

Almost equally surprising is the very small number of 
words in the Tb&i group that have dropped out of 
current Siamese during the six centuries, that liave 
elapsed. As 1 count them, 1 find but twenty*one 
that seem really obsolete; that is, a trifie over fi per cent. 

Of the dialectal color of the SfikhothAi speech it is impossible 
Dial t«i ^ in peroentages, Of the twenty-one Thai 

^]Sr. words accounted as not current now in Siamese 
speech, I have marked but six as known to me to 
exist in Lao. No doubt there are others as well, of .whose 
use I am ignorant. To answer tho question quantitatively, 
one would have to know also how many words out of this 
vocabulary are not— or rather w9re not —current in Lao. 
i^d even so, mere vocabulary does not by any means cover 
the whe^ ground of dialectal divei^ence, whic& oonfliste qi * 

*“—«* “ _ I ... .I .... I I ......... . 

.. . }• m>War U M Jw a&cawit. K burle w«]ltoAtik6» 

Vfiieb wym wea MnitWd to fltonp 4, Th«y 1) Loai dosMBuiro ofth« 

nd ocpokAilr UaapM'udb? tvldoDoo ti 

of tiu word fa fba nl&fad dikUoM. ^Ui« «! tb« Id \)ia nwtrl 

nckd pbroaei.wfalWoasottftBtor illiMTftfr* to Tb^ 

■aM WM «• kljDMt inTkrUbly old or toMtnwtod oat of nottvo 3) 

kOQo L^b««ord of tbo^uuw Thoi »owoli or diphtbongi. Tbit liRk of c 
MiuUosj^ only M 9faifut cmttin forfagn Te«M noto critMfa d 

•d tL* .erecuoa of oortkin wordtwrtwi k» flktt»k or o»lm4li»d faoa omm T kad 

r j apotk tii* oiitbod ii ihkt tW inorto# of powF^ji 

lodcodbytUidaoCOMtbnafary inttokd cd W tLo thlrteeatb. Stt Oho ' 

loasoi'bTkavpoMfbUKy’ bobrosgbttont in jedtinootootho , . 

• ^ u not Ukoly nw tfc# ratolt rory dlfhrtv 4i cotteonxi fne oV< 

Bkti»e olemoot. t^ov^homyckcoto poviewiiie Ckib*' 
will mtii ibe tompfote liA kt< the end of Uw pl>skr. . . • - 



as much .in special applications of the sanoe words, and in tone, 
accent, and phrasing—tnatters as yet wholly beyond our reach. 
But there can be no doubt that to a cuUivat^ Siamese the 
northern flavor of this speech is quite pronounced ; while to a 
cultivated Lao who should hear it read aloud by one of his 
counti'ymen, it would probably seem very good only per¬ 

haps a iriile old-fashioned, ^hat is, iSie standard Sminc.se 
speech of that day had not yet diverged very far from the 
ancestral type. 

FOKM AND STXLE. 


As is wont to be the case with nearly all primitive 
attempts, the composition in its aim and intention is distinct- 
ly oral^is speech rather than writing. One striking outcome 
of this fact is the dominance everywhere of 
^ what may be termed the recurrent type or 

pattern of phrase The type has been found 
to be effective; it is easier to remember uid reproduce it, 
Of to vary it if necessai^, than it is to invent a new 
form specially adapted to the occasion h In its lowest 
form this dominance is seen in the weai^ome repetition 
of identical details in various parts of the des- 

^ ‘‘^ves of areca and betel, groves of oocoanut 
and lang, “ images that are great, images that are 
beaniiful; temples that are temples' chat are beauti¬ 

fy'’ and so on to the of the chapter. More dis¬ 
tinctly rhetoHoal is the constant grouping of items iu pairs, 
especially where the balance i$ t^ulariy em- 
sonorous effect is secured, by 
phraS^ repetition of the introductory word or words ;— 
*‘pa mak pa phln ” 1. ^ luh chan luk khUn'' 
I S5 ; baw mi ngdn baw mi thawng " U. 29—SO . mi wlhan 
&n yii, mi ^an in ram ** 1. 61. In all these cases the 
sequence is carefully attended to, so that each of the paired 
words stands last in its own phrase, and the phrase contain¬ 
ing the more sonorons word shall stand last From Ibis it is 


1 ThiiW y Saa cy MrtjQda^iatMmairrotformat tjwr- 

fttoro tvaiywfnri, 

2 L <M t MWTotifof idIU tbi word clVU «ad« vitb ft tiftppod Mveoaftst h 

Of weidi otbirwlM e^oftlthftftaft witatliftlODf Tpwft], or^ooe whoM is m- 
lowftd b; R igaorou nitml- n, m, or U givra the poatioiL 
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Mnamonlc 

valua. 


but a step to the grouping of such pairs in ezteudod rhetori¬ 
cal senes, where pair balances pair, as item balances item, 
and with climactic effect:—“ baw mi chnng, baw mi ma,’ baw 
mi pua, baw mi nang, baw mi ngbn, baw tpi tbawng/’ IL 29— 
80; ohau m«, chau chiu ; tluu pun, thui oang; luk cU5u, luh 
khdn ; thfihg sin, tbiViig lai; tli&ng phu cbai, piiu ytng/' H 45 
Such balance, cither simple or complex, U found in 
almost every second lino of the inscription. It is soinetimes 
varied in rhythm, ns tlio oiamples cited show; sometimes it 
is mansod so tw to fill a whole passage. 

In primitive speech, the rhetorical effect of balance » 
scarcely more Important than its muemonio 
effect—the cine it affords the memory of speak¬ 
er as well as of hearer, fo a speaker a sonor¬ 
ous phrase, well-coined, is more valuable than a single word 
expressive of the same idea. 'Hie phrase has greater weight 
and momentum ; it carries him, and his hearer too, more 
easily over ga|)9 in liia thought. If at all successful, (t teuds 
to become habitual—a stereotyped common- 
^^ot**Jd** phrase. Its meaning, tnoreover, runs a 

pi^aa*. coutse of Its own, with little reference to the 
meaniug of its constituent parts, ae we ma^^ see 
to such locutions as;pki n&i tna " ((?o where coTne), or in Its 
English equivalent “ How do you do or in “ Good bye.” It 
is not always necessary that all the words of snob a phrase 
should have now, or ever should have had. either independent 
or pertinent meaning. It is quite permissible in uiaDj 
languages tn invent them outright, if only the result prove 
anfnoieotly taking.” In such cases, however, it is generally 
desirable to invoke the aid of balance, alliteration, or asson¬ 
ance Thus we come at length to the " sOi kb&m ” as the 
Siamese call it, or the ” jlugle ” as we may 
teim it. Examples are: kha siik kha sila ” 
enemiee 1, $1; or “ s&otlk siinan "jolly, and nilngsU n&ngha” 
books, of modern Siamese or our owu pttnic, 

hric-a-braCy * 

Balance, assonance, and alliteration have already brought 
us to the conffues of verse. Metre and rhyme 
differ from these in degree rather than in kind. 
Primitive speech, if at idl formal, turns naturally 
to metrical form, Our inscription is no exception to this nde. 
The balanced series cited above are metrical as well But 


The "jiucu; 


Metre and 
rTiyrae, 


there are other forms more elaboi^te aod sinking. 1) Most 
common, perhaps, is the short iambic verse ol 
two feet only—a dipody, that is—of four words 
arran^d in two balanced pairs. The pairs 
are conpled together at the point of junction by a cmsural tie- 
rhyme, and the whole is expressive of a single generalized idea. 
Examples from the text are ;—" phHx fa kha Siaimss 
st*bj4cU L 23 ; ch£p thawng khawng chSi,’’ <kB(rs8S4d in mind 
13. SS-—84; ‘‘ phi nawng thawng diu,'’ own br<fthars and eisUfrf 
1. 2 . Pourteen or fifteen of this species alone are to be found 
in the inscription. They abound everywhere in Siahuese liter¬ 
ature and speech. This seems indeed to be tbe fundament^ 
pattern from which by variation are derived nearly all the 
other distinctly metric^ forms which occur in Siamese prose. 

21 One of these derived forms is simply an expan- 
^dfpo^^ sioD of it by the insertion of identical words into 
the two members of the dlpody, Thus in *' kh&u 
phu 1^ mik pha sawn,” $kar«s wUh iUaderj tfmioru xDiih hider 
IL 2d—27, the four accented words, khiu—Uk—rcftk—sawn, 
represent the original framework of the dipody, while the re¬ 
lative phu is the added element In the mnoh longer ^ b4a 
kt^u tn&n haw khiii phin, hSn sin thin baw khrii dixU. 11. 27^ 
28, the four accented words, kh&u—phin—am—thin^ mark tbe 
simple pattern, with order and caesural tie-rhyme anourately 
kept; while the added material has expanded the simple iambic, 
dipodj to three times its otumal dimensions. It malms now 
two anapsestio verses; yet tea tie^rhyEDe is not displaced. 3) 
A raria:^n apparently simpW is prt^oed by merely increas- 

The stanza ^ 

continuous stanza. A fine example occurs in 11. 

NSi D&m mi pla, 

Mii na mi kl^ ; 

C^iSa inuang baw in, 
kawp nil pbr^ 

Here the first couplet answers exactiy to an expansion of 
tbe pattem; n^m—pla—na—kh&u, as described above, with 
pla and na for the tie-ihyme between the first two verses. 
But at this point come in the intricate rales of rhyme m 
stanzaic verse. H.bftn determines not only tike tie-rhyme 
which is to link the two coaplets togefhtf (m khiu—wo), 
but the efid-rhyme (iuj of verae 8 as well Hiere ^ thos 
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two rhymes, and five rhyming words in this short stanza. 
Had this been a stanza of a continuous poem, there should 
have been two rhymes more to link it with the stanzas 
preceding and following. 

It IS scarcely necessary to remark bow well these terse, 
balanced, and metrical forms serve the pur* 
poses of proverbial and aphoristic utterance, 
roA^m*. the pithy maxims of policy aod of life. The 
reputed sapugs of King Alfred and of Phi& 
Ru&ng are here alike in point. Their form not merely 
makes them more impresBive, but makes it possible to 
lemember and repeat them. There is little doubt that the 
three examples last cited were actually quoted by the Prince 
from a mass of current “saws*’ concerning the methods 
and results of just government K 

Contrary to what might be expected, these poetic forma 
DO unwarranted invasion of the realm of 
otpobde prose. Like any other poetic ouotation or 
In ^^Iwaion. they serve rather to marx very natu¬ 

rally elevation of thought, the touob of lyric 
feelings a glimpse of the ideal. This function is finely shown 
in a passage already oited, (IL 18*^1^)' which begiqs tire 
sketch of a happy and prosperous realm lender a kind and 
just government; and again in the Epilogue, where, ae we 
pause to take our laat look at the Prince, it seems as 
though be were already a memory in the hearts of bis 
•)^p^e. The stately, measured words in which are summed 
up the aims of bis life read like an echo of ^e (dosing 
verses of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
tf we pass from form to content, the most striking fea- 
ouioi .i.r diction is, no doubt, its concroteT 

ness, its objectivity. Everything touched upon 
aa visualised—is realized in terms of space, 
action, and motion. This is trne even of the lyric 
‘'passages of wbio^ we have been speaking But it is much 
more true wdien the Prince's thought is free to range at 
will. Then it is ever “this city of StlibothSi,". “this grove 
of palm trees,” “ this stone. slab,” “ the bell hang up t&e.’'' 


1 Suio* Cb« ftbor* vu wriAra bM ooae uiaxptoted oouSnutMa 
aU6«a«ftt. In loeldAg oMnUkjr or»T *9a» frtgue&W M uimlpQoftR «1iSA ft 

fftv* dftji 4fo ftt tbe UoVftl I wu mrpniftd ftud 69 tighk oma ^ vf^ 

of toc4^o^tt4 WMn!«DB4W, oiS» 
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"the forest-monastecy jonder/' The demonstratives, in fact, 
seem to be the most bard-worked word sin his whole voca¬ 
bulary. It is the same when he recalls the battle so nar¬ 
rowly retrieved, in which, as a mere stripling, be won his 
spurs and bis name. He there sees the movements as '‘to 
left” and “to right.'* He sees the soldiers beaten 

and cowenng." The elepbaota are “driven.” I'be lad “urges 
bis way into the fight ahead of his father.” It is “ a thrust 
of a weapon burled ” that disables tbe opposing elephant 
and turns the tide of battle. It is the same when be re¬ 
counts the glories of his capital city. There are, of course, 
the noble temple grounds and buildings, the palace, the mar¬ 
ket place, the 'groves of tamarincl and mango, fair as if made to 
look at.” But bis real interest is in the moving spectacles, in 
scenes of tbrongiug human life and motion—toe imposing 
ceremonies at the consecration of the inscribed stones, and at 
the taking of the oath of fealty; theilhuoinationsand fireworks 
“ wbeo the Prince bums candles, when he plays with fii'e the 
’great city gates when stormed by the tremendous rush of 
people surging through to see tbe spectacle. And in the midst of 
all, that inimitable touch revealing the very hwi of an artist 
and poet,—that “ gas lung rock<spring of water as clear and as 
gooQ f 0 drink of as is the Khong in the dry season ^. 

THE MAN. 


The most interesting thing in the whole writing is the 
m^n himself, Prince Khfio Ram i^bimlueog* The inscription 
commemorates his reign. He himself js speaker, at least 
tbronghout the body of the document. The perspective is 
that cd a man of large and generous nature looki^ back with 
not unreasonable sadsfaction over a'long and strenuous career. 
In it be has risen from b^ng the youngest son of a petty fend^ 
chief tain—as we gather from the atmosphere and background 
of tha opening sc6n€»—to a point where he challenges the 
allegiance of £e whole Ihii race (IL 99—100). His bemfeory, 
at &st not stretching'further than twenty miles from his 
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father's stronghold, )nclud$si&t area quite comparable 

in eictont to that held by Siam today, aiul not greatly different 
from fcbati Had this been all, he would not command from 
us more attention than we give to many anothei' hohl advenfcuv- 
, er who has done as much or more. But of liU battles and 
campaigns—which no iloubt wore innny—there is no parade 
whatever. If the Epilogue be tlie work of another liand, as 
indeed seems likely, tlmre is no mention of them at ail in the 
Prince’s writing, save in that one opening scene whorein be slyly 
laughs at his own b^'ish presumption and lack of decorum. 
Whoever wrote the Epilogue, the ambition there ascribed to 
him to become lord and ruler uoto ail the Tl^i” was undoabt> 
ediy his. But it Vk^as coupled with the nobler ambition to 
become preoeptor and instructor to teach all theXliM to know 
true righteousness,” ^‘to plant and rear the host of the sons of 
bis city and realm to be in accord with righteousness, every . 
one.” 

This oapaoity for a noble idealism is everywhere apparent 
throughout tbts all too brief writing. It is seen in the Prinoo's 
choice of the things he deems most memorable in all his reign' 
-^the invention 01 writings the solemn reverence paid by him 
aud hy bis people to the sacred relics—’Symbols of the beat 
and the bigliest they knew in human life and oharaoter; and the 
consecration and setting up of the inscribed stones which were 
to record io Siamese words the achievement of a united Siam. 

It is seen in the love of justice and the passion for nghteous* 
ness wbic& everywhere dash forth from the writing* 
It is seen in his unaffected delight in the prosperity of his 
realm, the piety and the happiness of bU people. It 1$ 


i PUMiBulok, dilUat kboat tveaW aiilM fron SAkbotbal to (b# •ontb*«Ht, io 
BOSodttGte Hot of pIsCM oddod tbo FHneo to liio roolm. Tbo foot that Uio aatoa 
of Si iMMillit. at about tbo «an« dlitaoca (o tbo aortb. doot ooc appaar at part of 
tbo ?riiioaH iSfU aad tStlo oalU wo S&d onnolroa aoiODg tbo Utor erooto of Ua roire, 
laad«ui toooauttclie a« a edty tbat bo bad roooQlly woa. Tak, at a liWe (roator 
diotaaco to tbo •wt, seoiai to lia^ boos cooUoCod gtonad at tbo oponins of ctory. 

1b oomnaritaa ‘•ntb Siam of today, tbo Priooo’o in Ito aortban portioa 

vaa eoniideraDly lanot. roaobisg aa It ^d from 1>e;ftDd tbo Mo Kboitg (U. bo 

Fm and tbo oooaa (L ISOh aQ^’inobiding the Tiulor of tbo U, tbo ^at Bortbofti 
amoont of tbo Kbong lb )w). Attbo aano tino. It did sot inolado mo CJuassm^' 
CbioBgrai aroa, wbiQb attbla UnM was dominatod by tbo piotBroo<ioo and famena Hoag 
Sai, wb>fOB8Clod Cbiaagnal In A. D.. onty throeyoara lator (ban o«r d«t«. In tbO 

Monaoi dolU. tU« Hot iooladas aotblng to tbo oaat and lonth'oaaCjrf tbo Phitiannlok- 
Hakbawaoawaa-Sopban-Tbaobia Una.—aothiag, that Ui to tho aaat of tbo woitom 
dofta^rtroam. Tbo ooiisnon of lAWO (Ijopbbnci) ia aleo tfcnlSeiat. Tho forcoa vliub [ 
biooebt about tbo raproaaoy of Arntbia. and wttb It tbe^vaJall of fitfkhotbai, woro, ‘ 
BO doabt alroady at work, thoskb. tbo dty of AyothJb vae ant fouodoS Qj^ilCtTynaXa 
UtM; that ii, in ISSO A.O. 



seen in the loving pride with which he regards his scbol- 
larly Mihatlien, "who had studied the Tripitaka unto its 
end'' It is this capacity for a noble idealism, together with 
the enthusiasms inseparable from it, which constitute the 
Prince's real claim to distinction—a claim which I feel sure 
no one who reads the record will disallow. We need not 
enouire how far the actual performance fell short of the 
inward vision. Fall short it must, But to have known 
and loved the Highest, and with all one’s heart to have 
Biriven to establish that Highest in the world, li 
tioo high enough for any man.—Indeed there is no higher. 

But I dotab you loo long among these preliminaries. 
Let us hear the Prince himself. 


TRANSLATION. 


inrilcAte tho number of th« Un$ in both Text 
ariH Trokuliterstion. lit mmiutifocl vrorriM till utiuArkdd vovsl>i ar« long'^de* 
parture from Cho rofpilfir pliilolo^uiil pntebtoe uecaataCated bf the Bi^oncies of 
tlto proea. SfjUAro hi’iuikcbi include wonLf vhone at&tua is la contddorablo 
doubt, whetbev ntt rugunls text or sjntrbx or re&doring. Bound bruckets 
oaoibne wvnIs nddod in gxplHfiatioo of terms. 


My father’s name was Si Inth&Tathlt. My mother’s name 
was JAdy SiiScg. My elder brother’s name 
and Miiing (Warden of the Kealm). ^ 

We, elder and younger bom from tlie same womb 
were firebrothers three, sisters two. My elder brother ^ 
who was first, died and left mo while yet little. When I grew 
.up reaching * nineteen rice-harvests, ICkQn Sam Ch6n (Prince 
of Xhj'ee Peoples), lord of MUg,ng Ohawt, came to Mu6ng Tak. 

Hia youthful father went to fight ® KhGn Sam Ch6n by 
exploit in the right- Klihn Sam Ch^n pressed on to meet 
liim by the left. KhGn Sam ® Ch6n charged in 
force. My father’s people fled in haste, broken and scat- 
tered.' I fled not. I bestcode the elephant Mek& Phbh 
{Host of Warriors). I urged him into the m$l^e in front of 
my father. I engaged ^ Khfln Sam ChOn in elephant-duel. I 
nyseif thrust Khiln Sam Ohdn’s elephant—the one called ® 
Jsi&i Mtlfing (Kingdom’s Treasure) so that he was worsted. 
Khiiii Sam ChCn was vanquished, fled. My father therefore 
raised my name to the title PhrS. Ram KMmh^ng, because 
I tlpast Khdn Sam OhCn's elephant. 


During my father’s time! was support and stay unto my 
His filial ftjwt father; I was support and stay unto my mother. 
t*oth«rir do- If I got the body of a deer or the body of a fish, 
• ' VQtioi^ j brought it to my father. If I got any fruit, 
tart or sweet, that f ate and r^isbed, ate and found good, 
I brought it to my fatlier. If I went to hunt eleplints, 
and got them, I brought them to my father.. If I ^vent to 
hamlets or towns, and got elephants, got elepliant's trunks, 

S slaves, got damsels, got silver, got gold, I brought and 
them ^th. my father. My father died. I continued to be 
support and stay unto my brother just as I had been unto 
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Justice. 


my father. My brother died. So I got the realm entire to 
myself. 

During the time of Prince Khflu Rmu KI^Tahmng thi 
realm of SAkliotluU has prosperod. In the 
are fish, in the field Is rice. Dio lord 
of the realm takes them not. He would in¬ 
vest tliem in his people. Along the highways people ^ lew I 
cattle to trade, nde horses to sell. Wlioever wisnes to deal 
in elephants, deals; whoever^ wishes to deal 
^JJeurtty in horses, deals; whoever wishes to deal in 
silver, in gold, deak. Among common folk 
of the realm, ^ among IoimIs or nobles, if aiw one soever 
dies or disappears from house and home, the Prince trusts, 
supports, aids. They are always getting children and 
wives, are always growing rice, [these] folk of the realm, 
subjects of the Thai Their groves of ^ areca, tlieir gi'oves of 
betel, the Prince trusts wholly to them to keep for tlieir own 
children. If people of the realm, ^ if lords or 
nobles do wrong, fall out, are at at enmity with 
each other, he makes inquisition, gets at the ^ truth, 
and then decides the case for bis subiects righteously, 
‘ shares not with stealer, cotLSorts not wiUi ^ hider, 'j ‘sees 
anotheris goods and covets not, sees auothcr*s w*oalth and 
Qen«rc»u« rages not’. ® Whoever conies riding his ele- 
tr«atm«nt oi plmut to visit the city, comes to the moat and 
visitors, waits beside it for me. Has he no elephants, 
no horses, no slaves, no damsels, no silver, ^ no gold, I give 
to him. Has he wealth to foimd towns and cities to be 
foes and enemies, to be strongholds for war and fighting, I 
kill not nor smite him. ^ In the euteriog in of the gate is a 
bell hung up there. If folk aggrieved ^ within town or city 
have controversies or matters that distress them within and 
34 cramp their hearts, which they would declare unto their 
lord and prince,—there is no difficulty. Go ring the ** bell 
which he has hung up thm’e. Prince Khfin Ram 
the'prtnct. KMmhffing, lord of the realm, can ^ hear the 
call. When he has maile investigation, he sifts 
the case for them according to right. 

Thus it is that in ^ this city of Sftkliothfti the people 
are everywhere estoWishing plantations of areca 
and betel throughout the city. « Cocoanut 
groves and groves of lang are plenty in 
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this city- Mangoes anil tamarinds avo plcafcy in this 
city. Wioovov pWife tlicjii lias tlicni secure to himself, 
fWitliinj blii.s city of Sflkhothiii tlicro is a gushing 
rock-spring of water as cloav in color and as good to 
drink of m is tlie watoi’ of t)io Kliong in the dry 

seas on. Ai'ouiid tliis (uty of SftUlKithfti [tlio cironii] ^ reaches 
to threo thouNaml four Imnd 1 * 01 ! fathoms. 

People in tliis city <>f SnkhotUfti ^ aro given to alms, 
arc given to ol>scrving the precepts, avo given to 
Ro g on. otferiugH. Prince Khiln Ram Kliiimhteng, 

loi*(l of tins roabn of SfikhothUi, with the matrons and nobles of 
tlio city, their retinues of servants and maidens, ** the gentry 
one and all, both male and foinalo, and tlio mass of, common 
folk, liavc roverenco for tlio tuacOdng of Buddha. Every one of 
them keeps tlie pi'ece|)bj during ^ Womi (Buddhist Lent). 
When Wasais over, tlioro iiva the offerings of Kliithln for a 
month before tlioy *" avo on fled. In thoHO presontations there 
are all sorts of money, oil sorts of fruits, all sorts of dowers; 
there are cuHliiunH lor sitting and cushions for reclining to 
accompany tlio yellow rol)os otforoil year by year; and they 
take witli thorn Ian loaves to dosignato the recipients of the 
Klifithln, going ovon unto tbo forest-monaatery yonder. 

Wlien tlioy would return into the city, they stretch 
in lice froiu tlie forest-monastery yonder unto Hui Lan 
Dfiin, making the air I'esound with the sound of timbrels 
and lutes, ^ tlie sound of carolling and singing. Whoever 
likes to sport, sports; whoever ^ likes to laugh, laughs; 
whoever likes to sing, sings. 

This city of Sflkhotli&i has four gates exceeding great. 

The people throng and press oach other fear- 
^here, when they come in to see him 
(tlie Princ^ burn cautlles, to see him play with 
fire within this city of SQkhothfti, In blio midst 01 this 
city of Shkhoth&i there are temple-buildings, there are 
bronze images of Buddha ;—there is one eighteen 
cubits high. There are inmgos of Buddlia ^ that are great, 
ihore are imdges that are beautiful. Tliere are temples 
that are great, there arc temples that are beautiful. T&ere 
are reverend teachers, there is . , . there are 
venerable monks; there is a M&hathen (Arch-priest). 
Toward sunset ^ from this city of Sfikhothii is a forest-mon¬ 
astery. Prince KhCm Ram Kh&mheeng made of it ^ an 
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offering unto Plirti MitliatliQii, tUo Arcli-piiest, the soliolav 
who studied tbo Tilpitfikil uuto it« uud, tlie head of lus 
order, au<i above evciy other toaelior in tliis roahn. He 
came lievo from SithAmiuarat. In tlio ini<l8t of tluit forest* 
monaHfcery is a touiplo-building tlmt \h largo, lofty, and 
exceeding fair. It lias an oiglitcoU'CuInt standing 

erect. Tovarci Hunrine from this city of .StiklKitliill tl 101*0 
are temple.*? witli venerable teachers. Thero is a groat 
lake; there arc groves of tu*Q<^a and 1'iotol, tlioro are ]>]auta* 
tions and fioldn, tlioro is inliabitod countrywitli vilhiges 

f :i'eat and small, thoro are groves of mango and tamarind, as 
evely as if m/ido only tr) bo looked at. Towai'tls herhs-foot 
(nort^i) fttnn this oity of Sflldiothili tliore is a [puI)lio3 market 
place, ^ tiiero is a tlioro is a royal palaoe, tJiere 

are groves of cocoanntand lai)g. tliere are plantations and 
fields, tlierc is inliabitod countiw witli vilhigca groat 
and small. Towaitl bed's hoa(f (south) from this city 
of SOkhotliili thore arc monk's colls, and a toinpio 
with venerable toacbors dwollingtlioi'O. TliowiaSridilnlnhigH 
there are groves of cocoaiiut and Inug, of mango and tama¬ 
rind; there are miland waters. In yonder mountain is a 
demon-spiri^ Phrfl f<hilpbilng, tlmt ?? is greater tlion every 
other spirit in this raalni. If any. Prince ruling this rwihn 
of Siikhothli re^'erences him wolf with proper offerings, this 
realm stands firm, this realm prospers. If the spirit bo not 
reverenced well, if the offorings be not right, tlio spirit in tlie 
mountain does not protect, does not regard;—ibis rciUm 
perishes. 

In 1214 of tho era, year of tho Great DragoD, Prince Kluln 
Ram Khftmlucng, lord of tliis realm of Si 
Sicliinalii-Sttkhothai, [having] planted tliis 
^ovo of palm ti'oes ^ fourteen rice-harvests 
[before], causea workmen to bew slabs of stone and to 
set them up in the open space ^ in tlie center of this 
palm grove. From the day when tho moon was quench¬ 
ed and reappeared, for eight days, and from tlio day 
when the moon filled out her orb, for eiglit days [morel 
a company of venerable teaclieis, reverend priests, witli 
the Arch-priest, wen tup and sat above the slabs of stone, 
intoning the Law unto the luity and to tlie multitude ^ of 
people who were observing tho precepts. If it were not 
a day for reciting the Law, Prince ICluln Rain Khinihaing, 
lord of this realm of Si SSclidnalili-SQkliothai, went up 
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and sat nUove tlio slabs of Htono, an<t liotl tlio mass of 
lords, of noblbs, an<l of soldioix plod|pe tlmiuselvcs to- 
^ethor unto bom© uiui ro*Uni- On tbo days of \)qw and 
of full moon, Uo liiwl tlj© wldfco oloplnud. invmwl Rucliaai 
arniyoci ^ with trapping's and lunwinp^ all of ^)\<\ and 

ivory.ri^Iit.and Princo Khtin Uam 

Kiiulimrig inoiintiwl and rodo fortli to worsliip the BntbUia 
^in tlic fnrost]-inonjust(n 7 , and wmiofa^im]. ()no 
in«ovi)>ti(»ii in in Mliftn*: }>uilt into tlis * 

a Mi^ n I a) P)i rR Sri lift tAn ftti lat. ()no i nsciip tioii i 8 
loti tho cavo w of [PbrA K]ajn, situate on tbo bank 
of tlm Htroain SAinpliai, Ouo inscription is in the cavo 
nHjtliau (Spark)iIIif Bi'ook). In tlio midst of this palm grove 
aro tivo Snlas; one cnJlo<l Sala PliiR Mat (of t)io Golden 
Buddlia), ono called Pliuttlia B . . . . This stone slab, named 
^ MlUiAiig Slla llatiR (Thought lotlgod in Stoiio), is sot bore 
tliat all may sou [tliatl Prince Khf\n PliiR Ifaui KbAinlming, 
eon of Prince Kfidu Si rntliAratbU, Ih ^ lord in this realm of 
Si SitcliftiialAi-SiIkliothili, alike o>'er Ma, Kao, Iao, and 

Tbfti of regions undov tliu fiimmniont of hoaven,.Tli&i 

dwelling on.tlie U, dwelling on tlio Khoiig. 

When was readied 1200 of the erft, year of the Hogf 
he had the sacred rolics oxUuinod tliat all 
might see. He made solemn sacrifice in vo- 
veronOG to the voHcs for a month and six days ; 
and then J®* interred them in the lioart of the city Si SBch4nat&i, 
and built over thorn a pagtida, six I'ico-harvests uutiJ it was 
done. And he built a stone wall about the sacred relics, 
three rice harvests till it was done. 

Heretofore tlmse strokes of Siamese writing were not, 

In 1205 of the era, year of the Goat, Prince KUila 
si^tTw Kli&mlncng sought and dosired iu his heart, 
writing* &Dd put into usc these strokes of Siamese writing. 
And so there arc.these strokes of Siamese writing 
because that Priuce [put them to use,] 

That KhiiD PhrA Kain KhSiuhteng souglit to be ruler 

‘EoUoflue ^ sought to be pre- 

^ ® ceptor and instructor to teach all theTbAi to know 
true virtue and righteousness. Among men that live in the 
realm of the Thai, for knowledge and insight, for bravery 
and daring, for energy and force, there cannot be fecund a 
man to e 9 ,ual him-^able to subdue hosts of enemies with 
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cities wide elephants many. Eastward he conquer^ and 
secured to his realm S4: Luang (Phicblt), .Sawng IOito 
(P hltsanmoki Limbacl^ Sikhs, up to the banks of ^ 
khcuff and on to Wiing Chin and Wing Khim. South¬ 
edhe won the men of Phri Ban^ (N’skhawnsiwiD) 
Phr«k (Singkhiburi), Snphiniphum, Bachfibun, FhSchft- 
buri, SithimroSiit, and the shore of the ocean West; 
ward he won Miiing Chawt, »Mtiing .... Hdngsawidi 
• (Pegu), with the ocean for boundary, ^wthward he won 
MuIngPUe, Muing Man, Miiing . . 

Phliii, and beyond the banks of the Khong,« Mul^ Chiwa 
(Luing Pbribang), securing them to his realm. He plan^ 
and nurtured a host of sons of his city ^ and realm to be m 
aooord with righteousness every one. 


Ladies and gentlemenI think yon will agree with 
me that we have here something far more y^dable and im¬ 
portant than a unique philological document, bowe?er import* 
a document of that kind it may be. We have someth^ 
more important than a unique histoncal document, 
undoubtedly it'ia We have beke what some one has called a 
‘ human doenmeni’ of uncommon richness and power. We 
have a glimpse of the heart and the ideals of a man The 
teart was one that could conceive, and the hand w-as one 
fhat^for his brief day could bring to some realization that ideal 
toward which we all are still yearning- a Siam united, tree, 
and good. 



TRANSLITERATION 

INTO MODERN SIAMESE CHAIUOTBBS- 


Noti.—Thin tr&TMUtorfvtlon foUovs ch« ttxt <d tlis stont lino for lio* 
wd loiter for letter, Have oitiv that the sobnoripl and •opertoript vowele of 
modern Siameee tfpe ounnot U mode to Bitnd in line along with the ooneO' 
oente, M they do in the text. All letbon or words that cannot be fairly 
made oat on the etooe, and that are therefore iQpplied oonjeelarally, are 
placed within bnmkeU. The reader ihouZd not be ^turbed by the onex- 
peoted poMtlon of certain eleoenta b the eequenoo of the lyUAble. The 
tequenoe nvea U that of the text, and not that of .modem BUmeae apelUntg. 
The cum^ehe eohatne of the Sukhothai aylJabary aa foond La ♦••hif writing ia ai 
follow* 

i n fn ‘*n fi n m an \t\ In In im riand 
fh n: 


s n^ for m md ^n^ iin^ Ino 

ntid ntj^fonnu^) \nftd and^no^ fonno^ ^ind and 

m^fonm 

I mu vnQ m Tnu nca mu nuofonnuo ‘^nuufonnu. 
Anooformfl inci mform nniwfomyni nfornu ^nforno 


FIRST FACE. 


«'i^*i*‘dT‘*unn‘‘nnu d n**! n*5 inu'^iuti^ 

1* * 

8 W yioq nm vr nu^a mu 

o^fTdiu mu mn iwoci mu ug lon^wcci^n^TW Iwty 

* du Lfn im mw suiTi Lwo^ Qcn wn ri^iwo^ mn « n liJ 7U 

' 1 

5u mo *^1u diu tii ^auu «i mo vio ^iw f^iu 
t ^w^iriooy {fit m vim Ifi n’ tyiyiu mu w 

( )n i^A \Mn m n ! 0 uu i*fi noM w n n o . 

• • > », 1 * 
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« lifik na lu si^ (iiw i« 

wi<l iifl T 4 <hw iy Wi« >iu fi n^^v*iw^i n 
' 1 * 

Iff 1 wmwflaw I1WQ n nq ly(hw ly^we 

I 1 1 


0 IQO W n n iJiTt iri n’ n n iiito if) a)i n n liTpno 

• 1 IS I « 

52 ^lyflo flOQ litn^Ti itn wi iri W^n tif'^ann cTmin wi 
u cyy V^ny ojoa^ny^^^ n loi in w W n n 
J* I'M In” ui an W n nliiiiijny ?i^m 

t II 

w IpT^uflul^rw n itn 

« low ati ti ii mo iifiiJiTfl 

g« iJLJti in li^n mo %4 In ^wa 4 iiri^fi W 4 
5 * (n)fl^iwTO ino ^ nwna>M‘*iiiW Hnliln ^li^n lu y*i 

(^w) ikii h v^\ WT ij im n nou % W o rr\Ayi 

» (t))u ^ 104 OQoliJ rn**! ^lil *ruW nnnW /n ru m 11 ( 1 ) 
inn Wfn wi rn W mn l/ir rn'‘i4fiH rn nfl4 in W«i wn l(i 
s ^tintriton^‘ly^y'ln inma wia mi W^jot 

rJi yyy fi41 ^tm^woa'^oo iri W ^ 91 In iH 

24 vwin ui m li iioo miw 1 q^ afi^wi HwiVy tnr • 
ftf> im on H 10 on i«n win 014 rruy <hy n 

9 m y f 

2& tt>r in' 14 1:04 muj (a)n n a iti ^cT arm wnn 
^0 Ti'fiy iwy irt niy li !«?**«> iwy'^cm n’ly u Ifij^no 
28' ,n ny In'*! >n in th* W 04 i&u^yiwfiQ^wo 
(fi^)n wwi iJ‘*w ii 4 ii‘*w »i ij ■*« um il^w vi 4 li^ ^4(0) 

» (w v)\ nQ4 In an wy w ww W4 i(u)y inu 

(a 1)n {t')i’*i(<t)Qn ^**160® iw ^114 vwo xu ri% li •ti ii’*nlu 
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ihn^iJ?r\ \q ww W m (An) 

ijfi nfi <3 uhu Aa^w nonw rm^ 

(% )fl^ !•> inn iin^ir^ •dm ij It'1x1 ouu n 

o(u)n nw u'jQu nwniivM iiSAwn^ In 


SECOND FACE. 

« Ttifn^)woa mw rtnw nriw iiri wvn Wt lu 
(*w)d' 3 ^einWn'*u'‘‘i‘3 i ij'i wvnn iJn^vic rion^iwo 
M ('3‘*)tr,«n (lA Jn vfrKj'ti HflnulnjAwo^ ViJn on^ 
fi (M)<tnu Iw^wo^ VHwin woq ri woia l;j* V 
*0 w(yn)n •i‘iu n vwia Vlnr <fi^ IfTlo'lifi www 
r' ( )\ut^ ,flnlitnV^w>n Iwtj^d ltf‘*ny‘‘ff 

48 (C; ui li^Awoo Ttiu^DJC^ efnlilnV^nT 
, ( )ii (t)n tfiw www'‘^< jA 01 FWi ,<\nl^!nV 
** wn(n) mv wnn wnn loa niw w 

iii*0)wO'3 ^dnlilnV no uw no in non Joo riou ui 
46 ^ ^o(n) \x\ ^cfi ^Tiij YiA^ vima nu ,u • 
{^5 (i5)oa\ (^Tii lu wTj^wyiKiirtw v«nj 

> 4» VI ,yt(n) nu* woo Ion isrwifi nnu n*nu^int]y‘‘ru^ \ 

A (i)iflo*wfiQ T\m n‘‘m‘‘w Wu «win\ 

80 WM.nfln \u\ mjny wjcw Iwu n^nu In 
(a) mw (in'*!] ao^'q^u <nu lij n ty^in n^o 
« inn n*i xn ou^ niw u^ oIj 

‘*qin (^rT )m in wo na n w wu wfi % 

« w )q« Tiuij W inn wnn mow innu Tni i • 
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im mo mQ W nm 

» ihn vifrM‘*mDw Qitw nw dun nww 

iTi VI mv lEn to(«) »hu 
^ H ‘imirtn 00 ( 1 ^) Aww 

yin^yir(it) ^nj rm \ ynztiQ^^*u nn^wnt ni 
80 ‘‘w »<n(i<m)t ^lu ouw nxz^wT* ^nj ttvv 

nw u wnu tMu l>iQ)^w‘*wnf o«u du’*^! iJ 

«a ^(n)f^«d (.) n^v i(tff^)w wniW^iiiQj m^u pin 

^iwtM n ^*auri>4niivi^ rmi 

M Ifiu tnv (iiT:)w>fnnT d(^n)ni iJn^Qj nnW 

wo fm {n)oi ^iJ fli lw^iwfr3\‘'m rn^ ^crn aji^HQ<3*dJf 
« nwnivi l(y ti)tn<3 0 ?^wi^>j'‘i!»nr ow'*tu<3 ww 
Iwij^d^ ^(u (nTr)og^i7d owu^ni'J ^m\u 

« w^ijw wm(^) m 

\ WLft HQo(^^w il)T wnn iln^(i*)d\ 1 t'*« 

M liiu (inu) wn^y ih w(o) 4 ^w ih •jiv 3 ^ \m 

THIRD FACE. 

(--) irtm^iwfrt ^dl^lfiV^w PKnrr aJ 

’2 (--)w\ WOTW^w shTdnn'^w A wnn tfrit-vi iwn 
tn^\ tr**^ mv^u iiiiJ im im\)i 

0 ^ woo dWi»V‘*w Ti^Pi'^TWiy iJ pit 

' ’ * * 

V dwi^«^ V in wno ih <n3 w ih lioi ih *nu 
\ ui IfiTi^y wjri^vM^o '.rmtn Iw m cuh im 
iiiw IwQi An ^nn’‘u «^tTlw 

\ 
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« ^oiiir V no ivw ^ wo 00 mO'j 

M n w iMO 5i 0 WO u fm ij mi fi^i^i u nw u 
^ mn’*iwtiJ *}* wu obA^ <in\ win vi ^^rwri 
nVM V^iJon Iv^wi 


« W V in (iu 1^1 n <3 1 m 514 501 T MV 044 M 014 

0014 l^T mw'^w' <iwv* >iow ouu^naw Ion iiiin ouw qm 


** V^nOV inw^fiOV M4 liliO OVU f]4 if nX lOX WMim 

« « t 

i‘*'ivtu44‘*muQ ifiij^Mv On 5Tmj iifi ouirtn t! 

% 9 9 

M 4 rigo 11 *00 ^;j If"ovv ^On ixww w ^TivnwmvM 
iii^LW04*nrtOTVvilo ^OnloloS'u iu44*lvo ini 
^ 7*MM roi ^00 111 ^on rioii^r inv*o • 

*viC4 rmvovv*intiv fiuu*now im miu n04 ii4*iw 
^ (fi)n ntufir cii4 luiu tyow oQ 4 4i(...)5gi*f ^xii*ot 
( w)™iwnnvM Vv*! vu 1 ^ 7(5 lw'cy)^^qin no" 

« (--.)hi iAo ouw‘*m4*w lw*wo4 5otJ4 (ioiwn to" 
(no)u wn^nx TnuBi^n iTm ovv*tu4*)j Iv mS tVi 
®* ej44 vi o'vrtti i^(j)n owv*m4*v Iv m 

(Tn)v tni Iv nfli4 \3i <jivV*w vioi ouv cuu*m4*5 
w {in)<n wajio ovv^uii^j ii(... 5 ) 017 *mvVS w 

V44^0111^7 <SoiUn to"*MV*(l4 M")44M01tJ IMV (lo ) 

FOtJRTH FACE. 

^ W ^ 5 V ViJ:( 7 l)iJOllM 4 ftfl M 5 v*if 7 *vor*nnii llJ 
(v ,)5V (l)v*WG4*UO0lf(vUlt)o ^Olftfl 1M4 HI fllO 010 
w (no )V 'W04 In" M01 1ll(- .. )to fio 510 504 W1 00 
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fi 1 ( 0)1 oonTj«>wii! 

iMu mfi ^un wni m w 

^ itn 0 ^ ly fi{n(;^iwtH)‘*»rt«inlft nytn.fy 
oAnw m flflo mA 0115 tfi oew uraj 

MW n (\iw tri‘^n5 ddo‘*iwo nm \n^M xi 
** H *be& uwj li ^Tjnwfiw HI In? I 5 
1« Ufl T/< 010 

fi ^iK^fTAwX )^TONnjiMnaiM u\tu vn 
iih^ 1110 LiJw w^i tt)n to W5wrft! hi iihi 
fIJ fn<^ru <l55 6TiM In H55>W1ll 1 h T ' 

^011 flnw uri un rtu ow m In mil 

fio'(a )iflonn mu inoo mu vnu mu ins 
noo aT 5 HI nu nii(n) l^tnn iJnu 11 
^irtn^w^ww no^ 104 hois iJnu^ujw mm o 
on TQ^ rti <Ki 5 605 ano ^oinmu <Sm im Ek 4 oo 
4 . inq oti4 nwo 004 fii im^U04 hqo 
Hcu Tcn nv^n wnirwiyiyn (innutu n 

1 t 

u ni^u‘‘yii«(^L^)r‘‘rtjinwr 5 4 k 4 no 
(l^wnr aJu\(iflo‘‘)a}fH muM m jon’^wfi 
4 ocfi ws (4 )u wnj hi 11) 

M unw nrQ4(‘‘ny) «tnj ren^wo^ bho* w 

04 IJIH* we4( ^)lW04 HOOO HU ck4 004 

IWQ4 toi Lif(w‘‘n) ttoo^iJon 0U4 ^(k ^on iji ' 
w ^«n'*iwcf 4 (ou)u sou noo'inw nu 



B. Referecces by numeral to tKo nmabored 
Hoes of Uio Text and of tlie transliteration, Wibli tliesealso 
correspond the numbered linos of the Translation, so fai* as 
differences of idiom povinit. Ileforonccs by letter arc to pub* 
licatiODs named in the Bildiography, as follows ;— 

B. BiiMtiau: Journal of tiie lioyal Asiatic Society, 1864. 

B. Sclnnitt; Deux AncienDOS Inscriptions Siamoises, 

1886. 

P. Pavi©: Mission Pavie ; Etudes Diverses tl, 1898. 

1^. (RU&ng SCiklioth&i,) Bangkok, 1903: 

It has not been timaght neecoaeary to perplex the 
reader with unfamiliar spellings, save in cases where the text 
itself is in question. Ordinaruy, therefore, words are cited in 
their modern form. 


1. The drst word i ia of interest as showing that t^ 
names of the Siamese letters were pronounced then as they 
are now ; that is, with the o-vowei instead of with the vowel 
of Indian usage. Simple G*>vowel final therefore is nowhere 
written in this text, it being inherent in the preceding con¬ 
sonant. But 0 medial always appears. Thus wa hare 
li, 2 7, and i 23; . but licf, 2, qdg 4, Other imp<»tant 
points wherein the early usago of this letter is at variance 
with the present are illustrated in this same context, and will 
therefore b© considered together here, a ) The vowel • did 
not then require an c ‘ supporter ’ after it any more than did 
any other simple vowel See S 1.4o)l, S (4c) 26, 

88. The e must now be written after every open (final) 
-vowel, but the usage is wholly anomalous, b ) An initial 
. vowel sound regularh required the c-‘ supporter ’ thon, as it 
always doefi now. fiut ihe second word in the Prince’s title 
—*uy)n for fiimn—appears without it both here and in 98, 
'su^esting that the theory was not then fully grasped, c) 
Another token of irnperfect-inastery Of the system is veen in 
the use of the letter in diphthongs of the diw type. In^osed 
syllables with these diphthongs the a appears, properly enough, 


♦H# ♦ 


as symbol of the TOvrel wbicb forms the second element, or 
But confcrwy to the analogy of a) above, and 
contrary ^so to present usage, ^rhenever the syllable is open, 
an extra o mast appeal* as ‘ supporter.’ Thus we have 
^ivnt in 1, but ^lejeo, in 3. d) The cases of 

(ihj) 16, 29, of *4ren, 31, and *iim lU {for An), of (^), . 
ll-e, and of (for) y 20, may indicate tuKwtainty as to the 
spelling, or may point to a different pronnnoiatioD of those 
vowels. 

The last word but one in the line is given as m S. 

P corrects it rightly to tnu (ina ). 

There is no doubt that the vigorous native idiom of 
these opening lines seems shockingly rode to the ordinary 
Siamese, accustomed to expect in su^ a document nothing but 
the artificialities and servilities of conrtiy speech. 1 fear 
that a certain squeami^ess of .this same nature lingers 
even among people who ought to know better, and that it may 
be largely responsible general lack of interest and 

pride the Siamese ^ve hitherto shown in this record and in 
^is man. Especially offensive to such is the nncompromimt^ 
Ist'peraonal pr<»oun g of a time when bothprinceand subject, 
without insolence and without slavishnees, could use the same 

This word, with its companion of the second person, 

fh is now entirely banished from courteous speedL The third 
of the group, iSu when nsed of persons now carries a distinct 
note of contempt. Bn& Um Prmce applies it to his distin- 
gui^d viutc^s, 1.30, and more sorpnsm^y stUI, to a tes^le 
building, 1.66. In ^s, as in coany other points, the Lao 
is much nearer the andeni—and ul ^iis case the more virile— 
t^e. The story of the debasement of the pronouns is too long. 
tO'Mtold here; but with r^;ardtoone see below, 1. 3^ 

2. The first word U plaihir S has ii so in hs text, 
but makes it ‘ phu' in his traaslit^atton and transIatiaiL. P 
Mdiy re-writes it to ^nin Ms text. The word is a 1st per- 
, sonal pronoun now obsolete or provincial (Lao), and generally 
plural in sense, with a following apposicive. (S^m Frankfurter:. 
Siamese Grammar, p. fig.) 

tfl? is tke numeral crw, which form also occurs 95, 115. 
Similar uncertainty as to tids medial vowel is found In other 


words tij 42, tjij IQO; 'ten 48, 83, con 100 , 1 15; Xuu 50, liou 
71, 74, 117,121. 

2—8, iQc which occurs twice io this soobOBce, is 
the well-kaown sentimental Ist personal pronoun of the 
romances. S copies it rj^;htly, but is quite at a loss what to 
do with it. In nvee of tlio explicit language of Ute text that 
"my elder brother who waa first died from me wliileyet 
little,” S renders: “ Le frfere qui auivit Tain4 (le oaaefc) 
mourut.” P*8 text is right, and uis understanding of the gen¬ 
eral drift of the passage; but troubled still by the memory of 
ifie, he gratuitously adds: " le frbre cadet m'est rest^.” The 
second ido S gets rid of by transliterating it as which 
gives an impossible synhu. In the second word beyond this 
S was pozeled by the unfamiliar uq (iin), and writes the word 
uft in hifl text,sand si in bis transliteration,—with no intelligi¬ 
ble meaning in eitlier case. RS gives a modern gloss A 
for nuu ij^, which no doubt gives the true meaning. But tsyu 
seems wholly obsolete.' » * 

. The reader will notice that division of words at the end 
of a line caused tbe early scribe no di^culty whatever. The 
line simply ended vrith the last letter that could couveniently 
be included, 

4. The word i4l (rice ) is here used as a measure of 
tinie equivalent to ‘ yearIt occurs again in the same sense 
in 82,104, 105. The other word for year—(!—is used also in 
this tent, but only in conneorion with tbe name of the cyclic 
year of date >^80, 101 ^ 106 . 

The words ^uvrajtu mean ‘ lord (prince) of three peo¬ 
ples’; and I.under stand them to be the chieftain’s feudal title 
as overlord of three clans, while ifiw ifrin names his oivip 
authority aud his stronghold, Roth Frenoh versions; however, 
read “mandarin [or seigneur) de troisilme rang”, plainly 

understanding instead of nv of their .owo text. They 
thus imply an i mpe rial' organisation of governajent wholly 
unknown in feudal Siam, Tak is uow a ruined town a short 
distance above the modern KAhaeng, and about forbv miles. 


of SClkhoth^. Ghawt hns not been identified. tI bore 
and in 14 we must understand to have been pronounced lin 
as ex^ained nod or 1 above. It is dearly the equivalent of 
and like it is an enclitic form, with specialized fuaction, of 
the substantive ^ ‘ place ’. 

5, The phrases are not now used iu Siamese 

to designate direction, but are readil^y understood as meaning 
‘to the left’, ‘to the right’. The precise positions aia; Dot be 
very clear in this case, but there is nothing either in text Or 
iu context to support the 'rive gauche’ and 'rive droit’ of 
S- and P. 


6 . Uncertainty as to the sentence structure has made 
possible what I cannot but regard as au misunderstanding of 
the entire situation here described. Who was it that fied r All 
previous translators, looking only at the nearest phrase, no 
have assumed that it was ' atj father’ who fled. But in the 
first»placo, the filial pietv winch the wrltec to earnestly claims 
just'Wow, ])* U— 16 , sliould.have forbidden* the parade of 
euoli cowardice on tlie part of Ins father, ea{>eoiaIly as ^ere 
is not the slightest necessity for mentioning it here, even were 
it tlie fact. In ihe second place, the very next line seems 
plainly to fmply that his lather was not only there, bat was 
actually pushiiu on to the encounter;—else how could the 
son “urge bis ^ephant in ahead of his father”; tliat is, usurp* 
his father’s place in the impscMiii^ duel ? In Uie tliird place, 
the very number and variety of tne words used to express 
the idea of fleeing, make it difficult to, ondoi'stand their 
application to a single subject like 'my fairer’. Far more 
naWally would such an inclusive and generalized predloa^' 
apply to the Eight of a mass of men or or an anny Purtbe^'* 
more, the synt^does not by any meauB necessitate 
construction. ' rio g ihight. without violence be regarded as 
standing in genitive oonstrootion with the phrase just preced¬ 
ing vyhioh 1 have comprehensively rendered 'peopfe' (of 
which see further below), and then the whole phrase ‘my 
father’s people ’ would beoome subject of the vero-pbrase of 
fleeing. Iliere is no difficulty involved in leaving thus at 
the end of the preceding predicate—in^ou home'. 

' ■nts. 
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There remains still a difficulty, but it involves tbe oae 
construction quite as much as the o^her. It lies in the phrase 
Iwj ell ftdl k, and more particularly in its second member, to 
which it seems almost impossible to assign any meaning with¬ 
in the n&tural range of its terms which shall seem at ^ com* 
patible with the situation described. all a^ee in re¬ 

garding as the antique fonn of the phrase now Known as 
Ifij ifi, meaning ‘ people of the realmk' faces bright ’ 
is also a phrase in current use as a poetio figure for ‘glad* 
‘cheerful’. Bui there seems to be no w&y of justifying such 
untimely gladness in tlie face of imminent disaster, or of 
i^tifyiog lU mention here at all, even if it were actually felt. 
The only way out, it soems to me, is to take the whole phrase 
as a stock expression in rhetorical or poetic style, equivalent 
perhaps to something like loyal subjects’, taking the epithet 
as wholly conventional—in lact a poetio commonplace like 
Homer’s ‘ blameless Etluopians ' and Virgil’s ’piufi.£aea6\ 
This phrase, it should be noted, oocurs again, 1. 21, in a con¬ 
text where the epithet is almost as inexplicable as it is here. 
On this point see further Note, 1. 23 below. 

This last suggestion derives support from tbe mSirked 
tendency toward formal and conventional phrasing throughout 
this inscription. This earliest written speech in the language 
is as yet by no means free from the leading-strings of fwetry. 
Tbe theme itself is essentially a ballad theme. This very 
phi^e is a striking example of the metrical form which 
^ntinually recurs b6re, unmistakably marked as such by the 
^ curious internal rhyme, as well as by tbe formal balance of its 
members, The couventional cliaraoter of those expressions, 
moreover is generally marked by some isolation or obsourity 
of meaning attaching to one or more of their members, due, 
as we may inla^ne both to exigencies of rhyme and to the use 
•of antiquated dictiofi. Another feature‘wMch couneote them 
with the bailad-forms is their capacity for imp^om^u varia¬ 
tion. ' Two examples hi this text are plainly variations of this 
very phrase which we are considering; namely Iw dl *11 Ivf 
I 23, and Ini dl wdl iln' I 82—33. Indeed the modern Simes© 
.phrase for people of the realm,^ Ird fti ^ uduffu, is but another 
variant of tbe same original,' ip iahented ohsomit^ 

in tbe $eOond«E9teber,is at last cleared up by the explfcitr 
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meaning of its terms. Variation in the pattern itself instead 
of variation in oontent, is illustrated in the last phrase of this 

line, Vi(i ryr^ fiiu The rhythm is here triple in both 
members, augmented as they are by the introduction of a 
short alliterative syllable in each before the inaln stress. For 
a general view of this subject of metrical forms in prose, the 
r^er is referred to pp, 19-21'above. 

The word ^V[\i fledy near the end of the line, illustrates 
one of the difficulties growing out of the fact that when the 
vowels were given their place in the line, they were not also 
given their place in the sequence of letters in the syllable. 
Since the vowel • must appear at the beginning of the syllable 
in which it is used, no matter where in the syllable it is 
aotually pronounced, it comes about that /led, is spelled 
exactly as is lim' stoM, h. 82, 8&. The return of this group of 
vowels to the places above and below, which they occupied in 
the Indian scheme, has obviated the difficulty in their 

S aea—indeed, this difficulty may liave hastened their return. 

at a similar uncertainty as to pronunciation still besets the 
. prepositive vowels. Only the context can determine whether 
uw spells ‘ hseng' or ‘ngse ’; whether wm spells ‘phlau’ or 
* phek \ 

As isgards the text, S bas trausformed the seoond 
word of 1. 6 beyond recognition, and beyond possible pco- 
mnciation, by writing an extra a bodily in place of the i 
before' the consonant. P leaves off the ek' both in this 
Word and in further on. But omissions and even alter- 
^ions of accents by P are far too frequent bo call for 
individual notica til is made into ill, which is probably right, 
as a correction ; but it is not the reading of the stone, tfi does 

appear once out of five occasions of the use of the word, in 
I 21. 

T. The vacant space at the beginning of this line was 
once occupied some letter, for a trace of a part of lbs right 
hand stroke still remains. TOjabever it was, cannot be a 
part of the following word. S followed the obvious suggestion 
of making it a parb of the previous word, and wrote in a 4— 
almost at random,, it would seem, since it makes a word of 
no intelligible sense.. P follows S both in text and t^^sliter- 
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attoD. The word at the ood of the previous line may be the 
equivalent of the modem meaning'dwarf’ ‘squat/ 'creeping'. 

In default of any better suggestion I have taken it so, and 
render it ‘cowering’. BS inserts the sign of repetition, 
which may possibly have been the missing character. But it 
haidly seems likely that such a. cl ever clerical device ahouid 
have Dean in use when writing was so new; and a repetitloQ 
of the last syllable of the balanced phrase spoils the rhythm, 
which tlie Siamese never forgets. I leave the gap therefore 
as I hnd it. 

The 7tb word of this line is read by all the editors as 
The plain reading of the stone is lun. The vowel is positively 
ly and not *. The only doubt about the consonant is as to 
whether a certain small break in the stone has obliterated the 
loop of a u, or wbethor there never was any loop there, and 
the letter was ti. lu either oase, to read yn requires au 
alteration of the text which tlie scholar should be loth to make^ 
but which has found favor only because of the obvious sense 
it gives—‘J’ai poro6 la foule'. But the text gives good 
sense as it stands. All the other elephants ih& 6gure in 
in this writing appear under their proper names. It would be 
strange indeed ii the hero’s elephant Mone, in the hero’s only 
recorded exploit, were left nameless. Neka Phon—shortened 
as Dr. Frankfurter suggests from Aneka Phon, (a host of 
troops)—would deem a very suitable name for a war elephant, 
and such 1 take it to be. 

The sort of treatment this text has suffered throughout 
at the hands of editors is well shown in this single line. Of the 
j inserted at the head of the line, which has no other raison 
d’^^.iban that for a quarter of a century it has served to. ooQ' 
ceal au editor’s inability to do anything else with it than to fill 
an empty space, I have already spoken. Through mere care¬ 
lessness it Would seem, since no conceivable end is gained, S 
writes u (or is it U3 ?) for ii (2nd word), and u for u (7th word), ' 
neither change acoording with his own transliteration; an^ be 
omits four of the seven eUil legible accents of the line. P on 
the other hand, with deliberation, but with equal olumsinessj 
attempts by mere pen-stroke to make oven into ♦ jlth word), 
with a result which resembles nothing whatever in rano® iacn 
Kbamhasng’s alphabet. In future I. shall spare myself and 
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my re&ders further illustration of this point, and sh^l con¬ 
fine myself to such alterations of the text as directly concern 
the sense. 

8. 'to thrust with a weapon hurled*. It hardly can be 
"je sautai sur )'6I4pbaut ” of $, nor even 'Me combattis son 
41^t>haDt'* of P. 

9. The second word seems to me to be a part of the 
elephant's name, um ifiof ''the city's ^old, or treasure,” and I 
take the next word uri 'defeated' as expressing the result of 
the thrust. S and P, following only the oue of the word 
i&OT, take ari for iiwi, the well known Lao city. But among 
some hundreds of elephant's names encountered in reading, X 
cannot recall a single monosyllabic one; sjid that city's name 
occurs in this text spellod nns 1. 121 , 

10. iAc, ' because.’ In modern Siamese the word is 
almost exclusively prospective ‘with a view to,’ ‘in order that,! 
'for.' 

In this text the use of the nikliahit (*) seems quite 
unsettled. It was, of course, the ‘ anus vara' used in Indian 
writing to indicate a nasalized final short a. In modern 
Siamese and Lao, In combination with 1 —as in bv-it is the 
regular apeUing of the syllable tm. Indeed the alternative 
spoiling iU almost never is seen save in the case of foreign 
words. In this text forms without 1 are as numerous as forms 
with it. Thus we have : passim, ^ 87, ^“68, duo 11, 16, 

17, 58, 94; over against (fi 116, ff\ 23, 4i 86, nS 93, 

94, 18, 41, 42, 94 nh 16. In each case the usage is quite* 

consistent. But the sign seems to indicate an entirely difierent 
sound in acid 12, perhaps nnrii 49, 50, and 115. 

. 12. All the European editors so far seem quite un¬ 
aware of the fact that n^iri was, and in tbe North still is, the 
generic name for any edible fruit, including of course tbe fruit 
par sacsUenc^, tbe areoa-nut, but not by any means limited 
bo that "Sour” and "sweet'’, the terms applied to the 
word in this line, cannot without violence be applied to the 
areca-nut; yet B, S, and P, all feel compelled to attempt that 
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Tiolence. The ^nerio meaciD^ of ‘fruit’ obviates all dif¬ 
ficulties botlx here and in 49. The specific sense is clear!v 
intended in 24, 37, 69, as is indicated by Its association witS 
nf (betel-leaf). The same word becomes a subordinate element 
with Tatishing significance in compounds, as wjto uv, (mango), 
39, vjjm tv (tamarind) 40, vam »)fT3 (cocoanut) 72, wirm 73. 


Since the Prince’s day loss of stress first shortened to tifi 
(still heard in the Nortii), and lastly to utor u, which has now 
become an integral part of the names of many fruit-bearing 
trees—as indeed it has in the case of the verv ones just cited. 
All such require the addition of a new word meaning fruit, 
if fruit is distinctly intended .Thus we have ‘a mango’, 


but nu unhi ‘ a mango tree \ The last phrase exactly parallels 
our ' crab apple tree as compared with the earlier and more 
idiomatic ' crab treeThe history here sketched is no doubt 
that also of many other dissyllabio native Siamese words, 
whose compound nature is now entirely fotgotten; as, for 
example, the large group of household and market utensils, 
and the still larger group of animal' class-naines beginning— 
according to euphonic conditions—with re, or s:. 


The word ' kng ’ I have not succeeded in finding as 
the name of a fruit or a treo either south or north. A Lao 
friond r 6 COgni 2 es it as a jingling pendant used with tum wYn 
'cocoanut ’ but not known to him separately from that. Here 
it would seem to be a different tree at together, 


14. The second word is certainly \fi ‘any’, and not ^ 
look’, S, nor p ‘I’, P. 


IS— 14 ^ Xhe nhrase fi has been the source o! 

much porplexlty to alf students of this text, native as well 'as 
foreign, Por what seems a very happy solution I am indebted 
to the kindness of Chau Suriyawong of Chieng Mai. The 
expression, he assured me, is a stereotyped phrase readily 
understood by the Lao, meaning 'to hunt wild elephants. 
The apparent irrelevance of the terras used he explained as fol¬ 
lows is used in the same sense it still has in the plu^ase 
‘to lay up the strands of rope’. w2, of course, refers to the 
strands of rawhide used in making the riata for noosing, the 


. * ^ 
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game, while 5 ^ should mean fche place where the herd was 
assembled toother. The metrical form with wesural tie-- 
rhyme certainly marks the phrase as conventional See p. 20. 

15. For the balanced phrasing see pp, IS-^IO. The 
elephant's trunk is esteemei) a great delicacy among the 
northern tribes,—so much so that no common person would 
think of keeping it for his own use. It is prepared by roasting 
it in a deep pit» where it is kept covered up in hot earth for 
days. P's rendering ‘ des defences dee Elephants' both here 
and in the previous line is odd enough; but il siegests the 
straits to which he was reduced- 

16. Of' je pleurai mon p^re, et n’ayant plus i soigner 
ce dernier’ {S), and of ‘pleurant mottpk’e' (P), there is not the 
slightest hint in the text, rth means ‘constantly’, ‘steadily 
aud'so both S and P rend^.it at the last, in spite of their 
manifest Impression that it ought to mean sometning else. 

The second word is plainly jfe 'as' and not w, nor 
‘rang’ (S), nor w: (P), no one of which has any known meanulg 
applicable here. The editors did not know the letter g. 

18. The first word is involved in a break in the stone, 
but enou^ of it remains to make sure that its second letter 
is ft, and fiiat its first is a letter closed above like h or r\, The 
word cannot be ^ 'four' as B's ren,d®riug gives it. S in his text 
writes na, which not only saUsfies the requirements of the 
stone, hut makes perfect sense in the prase t 5 na, not yet 
obsolete, and equivalent to tbe modern ‘ altogether.’ But 
S’s transliteration reads ‘phonla'and bis translation follows' 
suit with‘avec ses revenue'. P not only follows S in both, 

bub has actually written the impossible els into the text, 
where the penstroke with white ink oetrays it. 

The personal narrative ends here. The new section 
reoonnte in eloquent phrase and with dramatic circumstance 
the prosperity, freedom, generosity, and justice of the Prince’s 
reign. Henc^orth he is spoken of in the third person, either 
by his name, or by bis offioe as Prince. Only once, 1. 29, does 
the Q ol the earlier narrative appear, betrayte^ the fact that he 
is stil the speaker. The characteristic metrical form of lyrical 


passaj^ds is encountered at'ouce at tbe close of the general 
introductory statement. 

All the European editors seem obsessed by the idea 
tbat in this section must be found the Code ” wliich has 
become, it would Almost seem, the one indispensable element 
in every such insoription. P writes in flowing phrase, p. 177, 
n donne ensuite la constitution de son voyauene, taut ad¬ 
ministrative que religieuse. II a fait graver ear cette pierre 
la loi qui rdgit son royaurne, pour quo le peuple en prlt ' 
connaissance .... Cette inscription est reside la base f^n- 
damentale de leur vie civile et religieose.'' Unfortunately 
this strong prepossession of all the editors displays itself, in 
the large amount of intrusive material they find itnecessaty to 
import into their translations, and in the surprising liberties 
they take both with the grammar and with the natural sense 
of til6 tdxt. If other codes with which of late we have 
been made familiar are no better grounded in tbe facts of 
speech than is tbTs, it is safe to say they never could have 
been administered. From be^nning to end of the section 
there is not found a single one of all ^oae verbal phrase-forms 
and modal particles—permissive, mandatory, or prohibitive— 
without which, in an uninflected language, uo code " could 
possibly be known to be such. Tbe onlv natural and obvious 
inference, both from sentence form and from content, is that 
Id his (general survey of the conditions prevailing in bis reign, 
tbe Prince, a natural transition, and with natural and 
pardonable pnde, passes from tbe visible prosperity, seoority, 
and happiness of his realm to speak of tbe kind and just, 
goverament which has made these things possible. 
features of that government he expounds concretely and 
dramatically, precisely as he has expounded the prosperity; 
by a series of illustrative examples or scenes—idealized of 
course. But witb true human and true literary instinct he 
has refrained from marring their interest and weakening their 
force, hy attempting to make them prescriptive. 

With this comprehertsive statement, the value of 
which any one conversant with the language is invited to test 
ior bunself, I must dismiss this matter. X trust I may be 
excused fiom exhibiting in detail what I cannot but regard 
as mere foibles on the part of scholars whom I aincereh re¬ 
spect, however much I disapprove of some of their mewds 



—scholars toy own obligations to whom T am ever ready to 
acknowledge. 

21. The new topic is introduced by obaracteriatio 
metrical phrases. The hrst dipody is identical with the one 
commented on in S. Its second word is here written with 
J instead of which is probably correct. Its last word is 
certainly, \m and not Iri as S and P have.it. 

22. The opening of the line finds us in the midst of 
another metrical phrase, no douht conventional as well The 
first word is wholly uncertain. Its coo sonant may be either 

or a, since smaU dependence can be placed upon the little 
horizontal stroke which alone dlstinguuhe^ between them. 
The stroke is there, but the stone cutter has tiie habit of 
carving just such a stroke from the angle of the adjacent let¬ 
ter t by way of a fiourisb. Not oue of the known words which 
the letter might represent at all fits the sense. In such a case 
the native scholar U utterly i at a loss to understand the 
European’s remorseless pursuit of the individual word. It 
may have been, as he weU knows, no word at all, but only 
an extemporized rhyme or a hazarded jingling pendant. For 
him all considered speech it Fine Art, quite as valuable for 
its sensuous effect and suggestion as for its logical and defin¬ 
able content. Fio« Art it is too in that the whole is some¬ 
thing far othM* and greater the mere sum of its parte. In such 
, oases the native trusts himself absolutely to the total impres¬ 
sion; and questiona mot the uncertain detail And be is not 
wholly wrong. Who but pedants ever pursue the precise con¬ 
tent of eaob illustration in one of Macaulay’s dazzling flights, 
or question separately the logical defioitiou of the words in 
Poe’s hSuntiog phrases ? In the present case we have our oue 

in An ^tiTists' and pfi ‘props’. “Sympathizes and helps'^ 
is what the whole is felt to mean. It should be remembered 
also that because nearly al) its words are monosyllables, the. 
' Siamese is fairly compelled to secure by some sifch means 
as these^he needed rhetorical, amplification of its otherwise 
highly condensed diction. 

In the midst of this serious writing iv sounds sur¬ 
prisingly like a bit of modern half-slang in the sense of “are 
great hands to “ are forever—But there seems no es- 
, ^^e.from it No'r need we fiinch, I imagine, from the obvious 


suggestion of the set phrase which follows, fbnt children and 
wives are sought in onlei* to help In cultivating the fields. 
The suggestion is not universally abhorrent to human nature. 
The invariable precedence given to {n 'children' in the phrase 
(fi meaning ' family \ is, I imagine, wholly a matter of 
enpbony. The more sonoi'ous ifiu is reserved for tho final place 
and the heavy phrase-accent ^ee Note 2 p. 18. Tbo intrO' 
ductiOD of the subject, ' people of the realmafter 

the statement la apparently uomplote, ia quite foreign to 
present literary usage, but ia a frequent device of racy talk, 
and follows 'well the lead given by abov^. 

In the literal sense of ‘ father' the word fio occurs 
thirteen times in the opening section of this inscription. As 
bouorific prefix to the hero's name, it occurs I'nter ton times, 
and in ntl of these I render it 'Prince'. Twice only, here 
and in I 24, does it occur without an^ limiting word, and in 
bo.th I render it ‘the Prince’, ae suiting best both svatax and ' 
sense. B. 6, and P, all choose the literal ' father'i perhaps 
as leuding itself bettor to the idea of a '' code 

26. fi iis is an anoient condition^ conjunction equiva¬ 
lent to d'iufl or dinihj, 'if’—theiis curiously paralleling the 
W or 'and’ of the elder English 'an if'. Besides its ordinal^ 
function as the conjunction 'and', the word ua has some 
yiomatic uses in this writing which it may bs well to notice 
here. 1) In 22 and 78, with circum Hex accent, it is equivalent 
to '-soever ' after the indefinite pronoun 1^. 2) Id 51 it seems 
the equivalent of the modern distributive particle at ' every’, 
so that US should mean 'every year’ or better 'year by 
vear 3 ) The ua whicli immediately follows this last may 
be the idiomatio sentence-closer still frequently beard in such 
locutions as tK UA and ii;), though I have rendered it 

by 'and' in the translation. 

26. All the European editors assume that ^ must be 
the pronoun ‘toe’. But the writer nearly everywhere ^se 
uses pin this sense, even in this immediate context, J. 29. 
There is no assignable reason why he should ohange the pro- 


noi\n here. Moreover it is V 6 t 7 doub'tfut, to say the least, 
whether at the time of this writing the abject noim ^ 'slave’ 
had advanced so far in tliat series of cimnges wind; at last 
have made of it the haughty»solf-^ussertive ^X^of modorn speech 
to inferiors, ^is still courteous in the North. There is do 
evidence yet to show that at this time was a pronoun at all. 
I take it therefore in the meaning it has everywhere else in tliis 
text; namely, ‘ subject 

28-31. This passage h as proved a very perplexing one, 
and largely so because of we usual lack of explioitoonaeotion 
between its members. The difficulties mostly. disappear if 
we regard it as illustrating the Prince’s generosity in bis 
treatment of visitors of rai^, but at opposite ends of the 
scale of wealth aod power. Tbe customary gifts and courtesies 
are not neglected in the ease of the one because he is poor 
andwoalt; nor, beoause he is now in the Prinoe's power, is 
advantage taken of the other to crush in lum a possible rival. 

SI. ■n^acfil take to be variant spelling of 
1. 118—114, which plainly must be ourmodern difcl •enemy*, 

which foUows it, Is of course iU alliterative pendant or 
echo, introducing no new idea. Of. p. 19, and Note to 1. 28 
above. 

The extremites to whicli e<litors have been driven 
under the tyranny of the oode-idea may be aeon in tbe follow¬ 
ing rendeidngs of this passage Aiier the goods have been 
stapled up :n the town and stored, there will be made an 
election of slaved and a rejection of slaves. Such as are 
clever in spearing^ clever in.^hting, shall not be killed, 
neither sbali ^ey be beaten.'* 5. Dans les oondamnations 
k mori q^’on fasse cboix des chefs de bande, qd sent de vrais 
tigres, ne pas les tuer serai t un tnal.” P. 

82. A is a demonstrative of place ‘there’ or 'yonder’ 
still in use among the Lao. The device of a bell for securing 
the Prinoe’s personal attention to an appeal for justice, crops 
up eveiTwhere in the Orient- Tbe dissloal version is no 
doubt the one in tbe Thousand and One Nighte, where l^e 
hero is none other than Harotm Ai Kaschid fimself. It ap¬ 
pears in classical Siamese in the work entitled IHi auimiuti. 
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36. 4ti ‘right’ lias been miareatl by B, and F, as 
name' both here and in 26 above. 


41. In all my earlier attempts to read it, the first 
word of this line seemed hopelessly lost in the corrosion of the 
surface of tbe stone. The transliteration therefore left the 
space unfilled. A last exlmustivc scrutiny of tlie >vriting, 
however, undertaken in tlio preparation of the plates, convin¬ 
ces me that S anti P wore right in readingnfi'n. fracea which to 
the eyo were completely lost, were Tit out in a careful' rub’. 
A similar gap, witli similar uncertamt^a to wbat should fill it, 
is found at the boginning of the netit lin^ S and P insert 
repeated from the preceding context.* But it seems hardly 
logical to say ‘ eUa)^ as It la to drink water of the Khong/ 
Since I have no ^ternative suggestiou to make, 1 prefer to 
leave the space unfilled, as does FS. 


4S. The gap noted above seems to liave been caused 
by a drip of water, which has excavated a deep narrow 
onannel lhat extends continuously some six lines further, and 
then with interruptions quite to tbe lower edge of this face of 
tlie stone. While in this line it has oot entirely effaced au^ 
one of tlie three letters involved, it has left the reconstruction 
of the text more perplexed than ever. The reel trouble is t )0 
discover anything uiat will mako intelligible sense in the 
same phrase with H at the end of 42. i lias definitely closed 
the adverbial phrase preceding leaving that word to 
gin tbe subject phrase. That word is tne Indian numeral 
‘throe *, likely to be used only in some compound name ov 
tltie.. The genera) sense, which fortunately is unmlstakabis^ if 
calls for sotoething equivalent to ‘ circuit or ‘ dwtance ’ or 
perhaps ‘ wallThe fragmentary traces at the beginning 

* * int line which miuhtbe i^art of 


5if 





of the line suggest ys with a faint line which might be part 

an X making with the letter following. But no w'ord 
folfiling these oonditions has yet been found. 


and 'P read 



Siamese app^ to faubourgs separately the term ' pura’ (buri) 
‘fenced city’, which inoludee all its parts. RS reads Xi, which 
U within the possibilities of the stone, but which 
entirely unaccounted lor.' a £ A O 4 

.a’' 

Iki 
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46. >8^u must be meant for ‘all’. Letters of 
the group arc vory uncertainly distinguiehed in this 
inecription. 

49, rluhore and in tbo next lino is a perplexing wort I, 
Like several others in this brief pasKage it Is (jutto as inucli a 
stumbling block to native sobolars as to foroign ones. 
Fortunately again the precise meaning of no one of tlioni is 
essential to a comprehension of the vivid scenes hero sketched. 
1 follow, but which no assured conviction, the suggestiou of 
a native friend that it stands for nnn/ * sorts ' kinds 
‘ cowries ’ recalls the time when these shells were the chief 
currency in Siam. 'Iho term nen i6^i, ' cowrio-tlower is still 
the current word for ' interostP translates : monceaux 
de gftteaux ” 

51. For Its d lift see Note 1, 25. aiu, a palm-leaf tablet 
containing the formula to be recited in making the ofTering. 
botii hero and in 65, SG, is for ton, to rooite a formula, 
is for cllf. 

61-63, wliich occurs twice here, and orfyftjn 

of 11. GS'-GG, are undoubtedly variant spellings of the 
ihM word, and both probably name the very same ob- 
. ject. The word was originally a Pali adjeotive> acafiOaka, 
derived from arah 'forest’ and meaning 'of or in 
the forest'. In Siamese^ it became a noun, and means 
ioresVmondstery ’ The correct Siamese spelling now 
should be eitlier with modified vowel, or oJhjcyn;, 

which is the precise equivalent of the Pali form. The dis¬ 
crepant spelling admits of complete explanation, The 
Seikhothii scheme, it will be remembered, included no direct 
symbol for short a, but indicated that vowel by the device of 
doubling the consonant. The consonant bare is already 
doubled; but the otjjer vowel, I, must precede its consonanf, 
or precede both of them if there are two. So it bad to be 
- moved up to the front, and stand just after the r, giving us 
the spelling oMl, 68, 66. On the other band, the 

P^i nasal ft has no equivalent sound in Siamese, and the 
letter.is rendered variously y or n, or ny aooordiog to circum¬ 
stances or according to convenience. If the speaker rendered 




it y, and pronounced arayyik, tiie scvib6> unless he hap¬ 
pened to recall the Pali, would inevitably write araiyik, and 
that is precisely what he did in 11 61, 68, B understood the 
word, aud translated it correctly, twenty years before S dis¬ 
covered in it the sure foundation of tlio now famous theory of 
the Aryan settlement of the poninsla of Indo-China. S and P 
both suppress the word entirely in thoir translations of this 
passage, where the iiianifest sense makes it impossible to 
render it ‘ lea Aryens ' or ‘ ties Arylkas', reserving these for 
the more tractable passages furtlier on, Cf, S pp. 7, 8 ; and 
P pp. 171, 176, 18S, 189, and elsewhere. As for this ini- 
mediate passage, it is difficult to see bow any of the European 
editors could have imagined that what they wrote was many 
sense a translation, so lew and rare are the points of contact 
between it and the text 

68 . aTu ill' Black Lan Head’ probably tlio name of 
some hatnlot on the road between the forest-monastery and the 

city. Oq reaching the word sojOlKfj) in this line, the stone-cut¬ 
ter was evidently in doubt whether ft should not be spelled with 
the written vowel^in fact as it has come to be spelled in 
modern Siamese. To assure himself, with the point of bis 
graver be very lightly scratched the word so spelled In the 
vaoant space below the last word he had out. Tie look of it, 
and very likely a glance at w and just above, convinced him ^ 
that the spelling was wrong, and be proceeded to cut the word 
correctly. In spite of all the vicissitudes of time, and in spite 
of the rough handling this stone has encountered, that lightest 
trace of a passing thought in the stone-cutter’s mind six cen¬ 
turies CtfO may still be clearly read. His doubt was not illogi¬ 
cal why should not a spoken vowel have its symbol in tne . 
written word ? The pressure of that ever-recurring question 
has at last not merely legitimised the i which he was forced to 
leave out. but has created a symbol unknown to the Prince's 
scheme for the hitherto unwritten short a. It has not accomr 
plisbed the same service in the entirely parallel cases of the 
unwritten u of tnu, and the short o of flu. ‘ 

The assistance which the parallelism and balance of 
Siamese writing may sometimes render the student in dealing 
with words unknown or lost from the text, is well illustrated 
in II B8—54. Two balanced pairs of words name a quartette 
of festive sounds;—nvii-flw-ifiou-Vli. The third word is entire- 
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ly unknowD io any sense applicable here. The second pair ia 
clearly markecl as vocal by the iti * sinpcg’ which we do know, 
as well as by the implied antithesis, ardu may theretole safely 
be inferred to signify some form of vocalization. This infer- 
anceis preseotly confirmed by the appearance of the woi'tl, 11. 
53 — 54 ^ in a balanced triad of festive actionsisu ‘8[iorting/ 
tfl (irc)» ‘laughing/ and iicn, ‘ carolling' (?). 

5 g— 53 . here and in 82 distinguishes the gate- 

—tbe passage—from tho leaves or doors used to close it. 
is an old-time plirase meaning ‘absolutely', ‘wholly*, or 
as in this case, it ia merely a sign of the superlative degree. 
It occurs again in 10. Public :1 laminations and displays of 
fireworks, of course, are what is spoken of in 57. titti a: jmn 
of 58 has caused editors infinite trouble. B reads “a gong 
split in halves”. S, hopeless of the text draws wildly on his 
imagmalion;—'‘lea routes se croisent”. P quite as wildlv 
reads "Ia villa de Sukbodaya est immense, Teat h a’y peidre ’ 
BoUi S and P have cljanged uRfi of tho text to uJn, ‘thatoh\ 
l^nd as usual ^th no resultant advantage. Our Siatneee 
scholars are quite as much at a loss. A sdution seemed as 
hopeless as over, when a Lao friend recognized in it a slangy 
ooUoquialism still current in the North, used in spearing of 
great numbeis, atnoaota, and the like—cotn parable per naps 
to such western slang as 'fit to bust', 'till you can't rest', etc. 

50. SQis simply the Indian numeral eighteen used 
as a substantive designation of an image of standard dimen¬ 
sions, much as the Englishman* saya "a sixty-four pounder” or 
"a six-footer”. B has rendered the word oorrectly. S reads 
'^une bibliothiquo”. P reads “des statues en relief”, and 
forties the rendering by Wie following foot-note :—“Atthar^: 
par Ik les Thais d^signentles statuet^ et bas-reliefs : nxanqde 
dans les dlctionnalres”. 

60.' Caught dn the tangle of superfiuoua verbiage just 
here, the engraver has lost his ciie, and has repeated at the 
beginning of this line the four words he had just cut at the 
end of the last one. 

62. 1 strongly soap oot that the second word iis ah error 
for f), which syntax and sei^e and the balanced phrasing alike 


wolUd lead on© to look for here. An erosion at this point has 
obliterated all of fclie next word, or possibly of two sliort wowla, 
aave.a consonant at either end. B evidently understands ifhm, 
for he translates 5‘high priest’', S loaves the gap unfilled. P, 
for once does not write tJie word into hie text, but tmnsliterates 
"saingharAjas”, as thougii tliore naturally should be more than 
one. It would be vei*y convenient to read mnm here, The 
context appai“ently calls for the name of some ecclesiastical 
functionary. A treeing from 64 where the word, though 
badly worn, is clearly identified, fits the space very well. 
Bat the final letter still remaining on the stone is die most 
serious obstacle in the way of this I'eading. True, the pro- 
nuDciation would he the same in either case. But Bali 
words bad then a long orthographic tradition behind tbeoj. 
Tlie scribe would be far less likely to misHpell one Of them' 
than one from his own hitherto untamed mother-longue. 

the ‘Three Baskets’, name of the collect¬ 
ed Buddhist Scriptures. 

65. uii idni . . . . , a Lao idiom answering to 

the Siamese m uii ifioj. S displaces ay from ite 

natural connection with the words before it. in oinder, as it 
would seem, that be may enlarge thereby the Aryan aristo¬ 
cracy which he has discovered m the word ‘Araftfiio’. His 
reading is:—“Tout les instituteurs de notre ville sont toua 
veuus de la ville Qri DharammarAyn et demeureni aveo 
lesAryensqui ont un temple” etc, P readsTo us lea 
immigrants venue dn ville de ^ri Bharmar4ja vout, sans ex¬ 
ception, 3'installer dans )e quartier des Aryyikae'' 

66 . uu at tb© end U, of course for The en¬ 

graver had not room for the second u at the end of this line, 
and forget to put it in when he began the next one, A siaii- 
lar omission, though not with the same excuse, ooenrs in 1/ 
84, where we have for >fe. 

67—68. ‘rises up and stands’, ‘stands erect’. 

The unexpected o has sadly troubled the editors. £ taJees 
no notice whatever of the words. S discovers iu them, df 
course, bis prot4g^s ‘lesAvyens’, and reads “Leeain^sde 
leur race , P simply says—“ Partanfe de Su^odaya. . 



70, The phrase at the onrl of the line is recognized in 
the North as ^ un^ ' heaotilul as if j)urpose )7 made so \ 
The last word is frequently used iu Siamese of actions 
done with 'malice prepense', or with misleading intention, 
but not in this particular connection. The final i needed is 
aupposably in tne break at the bead of the next line, the 
opening line of the third face of the stone, and is not the i 
wnich appears just at the edge of the break. As in a number 
of other oases, the problem of filling this insignificant gap at 
the beginning of a hue has proved surprisingly difficult. The 

K revious sentence is apparently closed, and the new sentence 
egins Nvitb the noxt complete word a^4r the break. 

71. fiuuQuis certainly 'north' and 1. 74, 116, is 
certainly ' south’, however strange such orientation may seem, 
and however difficult it may be to account for the fact, It is 
affirmed that early sepulture among tboTh&is was always with 
the feet to the north. P has exactly reversed the compass- 
points here, though he has them right in 117, 121. 

72. Two letters have been lost from the beginoing of 
this lihd. They should be medial between initial tl at the 
end of 71, and nnal u, the first letter legible here. S, P, 
and BS read ds’m—ihrrru, 'united’, 'joined’—which may be 
right, though the word is an odd one in this context. Of 
plainly writ, neither otyiuology nor meaning are known, 
The presumption, however, is that it is the name of some 
image, since the term m: in &is text is nowhere else applied to 
any inanimate objects save images and relics of Budd!ha. Of. 
69, 60, 91, 93, 96, 101, 102, lOS, 104. The engraver omitted 
the letters ai from the middle of the word drrm, but by way 
Of correction has supplied them in the interlinear space above. 

75. still puzzles all editors. B renders it‘a 

lake’; S, 'des eremites’; S, ‘des c^ihbres penitents’. I would 
suggest that is not an impossible variant of ai:, 'pool' 

or p^dfrom Pali aftrS, ‘water , and that nrw may be for' 
WTiij 1. 41, 'spring'—which also seems to have been in B’s 
thought. 

76—80. The spirit worship touched upon in these lines, 
is a most significant feature of the life of ail tfie northeru tribes 
of this peninsula down to the present time.. In the south, 
tiiough less obtrusive, it lies not far below the surface, and 
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crops up in unexpected quarters. It seeine to be the survival 
oi an aboriginal animism, long antedating both the Buddhist 
and the Brahmanical cults. 


80. !f aving sketched hi s early 1 if o, his prosp erous reign, 
the splendor of his capital and its surroundings, Prince KKQn 
Bam Kbimhaing turns to note what he considers the three 
moat important events of hia reign :—1 ) The preparation, 
consecration, and installation of four inscribed monuments of 
stone, of which we understand tliat our own was one. 2) The 
exhuming of the sacred relics of I5uddha, their t^iug in slats 
foi’ tlie adoration of the faithful, tlie solemn remterment of 
them, and the building of a great pagoda and temple to be 
their final r^atiog place and shrine. 8) The invention of the 
art 6f writing. HiglUy significant of the measure and stature 
of the man himself is tlie choice he makes from among the 
aoh i eve menta of what mua t have a sti rrin g re ign. 1 nteres tin g 
too is his reversal of the order of time—already referred io, 
p. 9--to give the art of writing tlie place of honour at the end 
and climax of his .story. 

Tbo ora here used is not napied, but it is certainly 
neither the Buddhist Beligious Era nor the Little, or Civil, 
Era, which has prevailed in all civil records of later timesi 
What is known of SQkhoth&i history from other sources leaves 
no doubt that the Era is the Great Era, M&ha SAkkfirat, 
beginning in 79 A. B. For an account of the many eras 
which have had currency in this peninsula to the confusion of 
historical studies, see rb5ngsaw&dan Yon&k, Introduction 

E - 104—112. The date here given, { 1293 A. D ) seems to 
the real date of the inactiption, though this is not distinct' 
lysaid, The notes of . time and sequence in the language-*** 
and kii 1: 82 , make it clear this was not the date of 
the planting of the palm grove, as B understands. 3 reads 
the last Hgure of the date wrongly 2 instead of 4. P has it right 
in his transliteration, but his translation reads 1314. The 
plain statement that 'the Prince planted these palm trees, 
S disposes of as follows:—"le seigneur de lac^l^bre rUle 
de - - Sukkhothai, la recon struisit i nouveau.’ 


' 86. 0 has aJreadly been noticed 1. 26. It is regularly 

a word of affirmation 'it is' or 'it was’. a singular turn it 
has become a word of negation ae well, & deliberate sj^eech 
and wiping, when the sense is negative, a negative particlfe 
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follows it at the end of the phrase : wl*? itju fit ‘'it was 
jaofc that day’', Colloquially, however, tlie n native is often 
entirely omitted, so that the statement becomes \i itlujhtKi— 
which is precisely what wo have here. The idiom ntrikingly 
parallels tue French idiom witli 'pas’ and other words, S has 
missed it altogether, but P unddratands it coiTectly: Cette 
lecture , , . ne se fait pas le jour ot” etc. It is interesting 
to note that a writer ou this same inscription in the 
Vajirannana Magazine, p. 3576, 1. 5, has esacily reversed S’a 
mistake, niaking a positive clause negative. He glosses U. 
108—10& as follows : vn iilu nu du wKtJT iiriln YfmaiuljS. 

SS —89. The ceremony here meet have been akin to 
to the present do 

89—90. S renders as follows: "Pendant un mois 
entier, selon la coutume, on fit des f^tes h installer Tdliiphant 
b]anc» QUi hit nourri par les rdvolt<iK; on dora son beau 
palais. De m6ine pour le taureau appo]{^ liupa Qri."-^ some^ 
what surprising outoomo fi^om tlie two lines! n;:w>i is probably 
what is now known as tm the bowdah'fastenings, ssvvls 
probably provincial for mjv the haDglugi about the elephant^s 
front. To this day central Lao either drops r altogether, or 
substitutes an7for it 

92. The reader wiU noUdd that the text nowhere die- 
MnoUy says that the four inscriptions ao abruptly spoken of 
here were engraved on the 'stone slabs' mentioned in L 82. 
Yet unless we connect the wriUng with the slabs, there seems 
to be not the slightest reason for saying anything about either. 
But absolutely ooDrinoiog on this point seem to be the 
Words in 1. 96: which can mean nothing else 

than the very stone and the very inscription we are 
now stiuWiiig- No suspicion, however of any such ides 
crossed B's mind when he wrote ‘'the flat stone called 
the Manangsila, in the form of an alms'bowl, is placed (as 
I^gob) above tbe relics, to close the foundation formed oy 
the stone.” The last clause is, of course, mere nonsense. 
Schmitt for a moment had a glimpse of tbe truth, and wrote: 

Cette pierre ci (la pierre de cetfce inscription ra6me), nous 
appelons Manga (wc) -siJa”, But later, when he came to,edit 
P, he renounced it all; for he had committe<l himself > to the 
theory that there was but one stone, fdid it was " uq trdoe ' 


en pierre ”»{I. 82), So he says here la pieire qui ici aert de 
trOne est appeMe Mananga-^ila mtira. ", This stone with its 
pyramid-top would make a “ tr6ne " less comfortable evott than 
some we hear of now-a-days. 

Of the places mentiooed in this conneotion none have 
been identified save iillyj, which H.K.II. Prince Damrong tells 
me is the old name <d ifloj act, a town in the neighborhood of 
N&khawnskwJin, situate<l at what was tlien the confluence of 
the two main branches of the Monam. 

07. ‘thought’ should rightly appear in the caae-foriti 
u'tu. Hut the Siamese, with no oases of its own, is not at all 
particular about the cases of Pali or Sanskrit words, i*egard- 
mg them as variant forms of the same word, among which it 
is at liberty to choose wliicheverit likes, without reference to 
the construction. uW 'that which receives’—the word which 
has become specialized to moan the bow) in which the prieat 
receives alms of food. 

08* The lack of explicit conneotion—which has been 
noted before as a preplexing feature of this writing,—leaves it 
uncerbalo whether the statement which begins at the head 
of this line, is an independent one, or is dependent upon 
\m * see ’ as its object. If this last were the case^ the 
proper connective would be fi ^that Indeed, that word may 
have beeo there, tbough now lost in the break at the end 
of 07. To me there seems little reason for mentioning, 
again the Prince's parentage, and the scope of the alleglanoe' 
he claimed, unlesn it were to state the purpose for wbioh 
the insoription was set up. I have therefore supplied ‘that* 
iu the translation, and perhaps should have supplied its 
equivalent in the transliteration also,. 

90. aud a*i3 are well known names of north* 

era peoples, in I nave not been able to identify. The liver 
U is the great affluent from the north which falls into the 
Khong Above Luang Phrabaug, P translates ^re: ‘^Taut 
ceux qui ha bite at les rives des cours d'eau, que ceax qui 
habitent la brousse., 

100. in oon is a very unusual phrase in such connec. 
tion. B coDoects it with the preoediog words, and trahS* 
lates: ** were called out ,S/ aasaming the same coastroo- 
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tioD, but with different sense, says; “vinreut se r^unir”. 
P does not translate the words at all, evidently considering 
them as an introductory formula for the new date,—with 
which 1 heartily agi“ee. Possibly we might save somewhat 
of the color of the expres^sion if we were to say “ When the 
year 1209 opened”, 

The nature of the Epilogue and the <;uestiona of its 
date and chir^rapby have already been touched upon, ])p. 
16, 21, 23. Tbe altered writing marks very visibly the open¬ 
ing of the new section in the middle of 1. 10$. The chief 
difficulties in the passed are those which concern ^e identi- 
fibatioD of places named. These have been for the most part 
saiisiaotorily solved, and the results so far attained have been 
embodied in the translation. There remain only fvnvi, lURi, 

and nup. uns is doubtless for iini, with the usual nor¬ 
thern substitution of I for r. Phlua, which eluded earlier 
search, has been visited by Rev. Dr. McGilvai'y. It is now 
a little town on the upper reaches of the Nan river, ihu I am 
assured is found in old writings for —but that should not 
jastify P’s alteration of the word in the text 

The following verbal points should 5e noticed:—The 
third word of 112 is incomplete, nod so far nothing has been 
made of it, Since, however, ,it is [)lainly coupled with ^ 
'knowledge’ in the carefully balanced triad of 11 112—I IS, 
one cannot be far wroi^ in rendering it by some such wo^ti ks 
:'iftsigbt’. Similarly ue: at the end. of 112 I have rendered 
‘ability’ or 'force', wrt ‘saved,’ rescued' *11. 116, 117, 
121 , seems used here in some sense rather more technical, 
but not precisely made out. One of my Lao friends 
telfh me that in such connection it is the equivalent of 
ti ‘onto’. Much the same is the case of the phrase itlu ^ (or 
should it be A ?) of IL 116,119,128. In both cases I have had 
to content myself with a gloss, 1,123, may be introductory 
to the foUowing statement—as S and P understand it,—inateacl 
of concluding to the preceding one, as 1 have considered it 
In that case some word other than will have to be found for 
the in L 119, where 1 have supplied as probably being 
part of a steicotTOed recurrent phrase, identical with fixe one 
in I 128. . ,, 


I cannot think that the ringing enlogium of L 111 ff., with 
its distinct personal note—plac^ as it is at the olimax of 
this whole writit^, and following without break upon wliat is 
said explicitly of Prince Khiin Ram Klifiinhgeng by name^could 
ever have been intentionally wasted upon a subject so vs^e 
and generalized as ‘'Les habitants du pays des Thais”. The 
syntax, moreover, is wholly against any such reference, The 
phrase with winch it begins, nii sn cannot be the 

subject, sin CO tlio intro<]uctory preposition nil marks it plainly 
as ^vevbial—‘'O/inen that are in the Thai realm, .... find 
a man to equal [him] you cannot’’. Some pronoun, of course, 
our western idiom compels us to supply; but it should be sup¬ 
plied as all sound prinoiplos of inteimretatlon direct, and as the 
native inevitably supplies it in his ihought, from the subject 
last spoken of—that is, the Pi'ince. No one who had not 
first determined to make ''les Tliois” and 'Tes Aryens'' 
^onymous terms, would ever liave thought of thrusting the 
J^rince out of tbe place of honor reserved for him in this 
peroration. 


WORD-LIST, 


NoTU.-^Io prepftrii^ thd following li»t it Ku be«n thought boet to 
B>aj confusion which cught triM from onfamiliAr »polluigUT proaent* 
ia% voT^ still eurronC in tbair ourrocC Buuneee lonp»; though whero tlie dif- 
fotoneo is conedor&blo or the identidcetion is at all doubtful, the form in the 
t«rt Km boon preserved, Md the inodern eqoivalont has been added is 
braokeu. Words no longer curreat either in Stameee or m X*o are marked 
obeolete' Xboee found 0^7 in the northern dialect are marked Lao. Xo 
attempt bes been made to isolate elements common to Shan and Thai, nor 
tbe inherited Chinese element. For revision cl doubtful etymnl^se I am 
^eoiaJIy indebted to Dr. 0 . Frankfurter of the National Library. 

/ . . M 

1. Words recognized as of foreign origin.' 

A. From fehe Sanskrife or Pali:— 

nju 1^ SO IfiriJan fit iot sttw tin 

SIT mo iJST Lfjw iJnstjf lindin wi(for wmu?) mnif 
Sm flWiT (ovny) isyib twirui wo njt wlwjoiinm twi 

Wirt iili'' ihu nswT nw T^rt? dtiiln rfnsn diin fT^^ns 

Mui rtT dy^wrt rtrtTnins rtr^ftmlou tin d^latna 

rtn WKio^ tf^iTrt iMft (foroiyn ?) ony^ tnoW 
OwriTfiU fJUififl (51). Also the following which are account¬ 
ed effect!velj naturalized:—no (in Jwno) OT dn mo rn« 
TU Oltfl lOT (iioi Cooler. (11) 

B. From the Cambodian:— nr:Wfi(for(imn) 

Trijn wi W ihiTO iwn(0 (7). Also the Mowing 

6feiAiT©ly'Dafcur^uedmo iJnw idWO flri«3 mty Q1S (d). 

' C. proper names not recognized as native, and not ia- 

ohded under A. or B. above:— nv) a people fl% a demon 

ll'Ube river W Wi a people wiiw wl« OWins-|li' (Im 

D the river (11). 


II. Words apparently Thai ov effectively natur¬ 
alized 

fm Krh r!u n an n fin no ricu non nnniu nrSi^ 
nnn nnw inn nmo mn^ unoi unw non rrn^ 
drive fu Hnff ill lin rice \f\ enler 4n (w) ri'W ntl 
4 110 10 ^ 10 ^ lou (for non ?) 30i ainy nn 

ifi fii n ims obs. Inn Inj Inr noiw jtvj 

uov(i?«)'40^ <v: nn i'll mu 

^fia'^obs. Ill ii'l aWisan is(idiom) lit 

tio ^0 i|o tn 50U ^ ‘Jill ^0 Tfou (w) nli ni 
In IfT n inuo mon inou n n^u iinu non nom nou m 
W mo n iniDJobs. nobs, no \m afi (an) ann 
aji^ (am) nn m go (no) m In im viiu mo n (n ?) 
mm mow imixiiouwAo/^ii/obe. nn vmu no an" no-nobs, 
no^ no4 m mu nwmw im (w) no nn Aa ufi 

ww 01 iu m Wii waodw m TU4 (.uwc; luuc 
L?Q wu wm WDU inu luo lifo^ lio Lao lii ili ihri 5 

li* iio»iiio obs. iiiw ailn iJn iJnn iJoi iJon im ui w^/'obe. 
2n u luo/obs. iuon m atin/fwa^w obe. m oi“ 
niobs. do nw vn viiy ^ iucotet obs. mo mou 
YTwLao un wi Iwo (wo) vio W (vi)>rfio no vJw 

Itl iTi ufi viu l>r ui ui uuin 3 w i3o luo iwo^ (u) uo^ 
au wow iJ5 (u5) Iwqj ioi Cw (Sw) uiii (wBu) 
LOi) obs. lOOH (aw) 00 ofiu tycyio obs. Ir ti ltod irm 
iTow irow ar^ lu jon too too ooi^ (f;oiO on w 

K if A 

> 10*1 cm Lao fliw 010 UfllO OIO 100 ^ lOO obs. 
lOQU carol obs. O^n o aiong obs. on von vow ao aatS 
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ILO expletive part. \Lti^ wft 0 ^ flOW o'u to tw .^'v W 

yn’i'3 iw Lao 00 (fi <iTW ?u S« Ju <( ii(y^ 

(hw"5) #0 i^onand i<?f) (^n) ^ou (thn) a(^n 
(4ou V miLao*uw wt Miy m 
w: Lao im m >1t1 tM itn OflO and 

•lofi Ifil) (fiotl). And fclie following proper names:— fliiiw 
fieri ,51011^ mn wnii^ iiHm rm aiNr(uw) 
j^y-jnn .rfiHiu i(fw flfiwo <ijr wio^ 8id 
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FIRST GENERAL MEETING. 


A general (nesting of tUe Siam Society was held at the 
Baogkofe United Club on the evening of Tuesday, Feb. 2nd. 
Dr. 0^ Frankfurter, rresident in the chair, when P^ofeaso^ 
Bradley reA<l his paper on the ‘‘ Oldest Known Siamese 
Writing before a large audience. 


In introducing the writer of the paper, the Presideat 
said*To every one acquainted with owv local history the 
iuiate of Bradley " is known. Dr. Bradley arrived in Bang¬ 
kok in the reign of King Phia Nang Klao in the year 1S$6. 
He lived throughout that reign and the reign of King Mong- 
kut and died in the present reign in 187S, after having re¬ 
corded in his Calendar and other publioations what was 
noteworcliy in Siamese customs and oistoiy. Through his 
profession he was brought into contact with all sorts- and 
conditions of men and what strides have been made in the 
feiowledge of surgery in Slam we owe to him. Hb it was 
who first ictroduoed vaeoination, and through him and the 
American Missionaries was also introduced the art of print¬ 
ing, and Bradley^ ^itions of the Kotmai, the Phoagsavadan, 
etc., are known to all interested in literatore. Thus in In¬ 
tro ducing bis son, Professor Bradley, my task is aq easy one. 

nominis imbra" Professor Bradley was bora 
in Bangkok in the reign* of Pbra Nai^Klao in 1843, he lived 
in Bangkok nearly through the whole reign of Phrs Chom 
IDao, ne went to Amerioa and'Europe and arrived in Bang¬ 
kok agdn early in the present reign, and finally leftfqr the 
United St&tes in 1S72. His interest in Siam, however, newr 
flagged, as shown by his papers on Sisrcese gramnux and 
(Aonology, ajid, to sound a more personal note, one might 
speak of the care he took’ of the Siamese gtadents who were 
studying at-'California Uni varsity . 

Professor Bradley has kindly consented to read before 
us a paper on one of the famous Siamese inscrip^ns of 
Sukhothai which was brought to Bangkok in 1834 by King 
Mongkut whilst he was in the priesthood. It isatyjacal 
Bufdilbist insoripticm, recording, not so much deeds of war 




and conquest, bnt the happiness which the people of the 
realm enjoyed in the reign of Pbra Kamkambeng, wbati he 
did for the culture of the people, bow lie understood the 
Buddhist religion, what are the iniixims of Government bv 
which he was guided, how he was the first to use the written 
Thai characters for records. Tho inscription already shows 
all the characteristics of latei* Siamese, its fondness for 
poetry and couplets so that also in this resp^K^t it is a most 
valaat)le document. Of course attempts have been made to 
explain it. We Iiave first a version given by Professor 
l^astian in the Jou)*nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol XXXIV. [1864). He simply recorded what the schdal's 
in King Mongsut’s reign tokl him ; uo attempt was made bo 
elucidate doubtful points, and he did not publish the original 
version by which to cootiol it. We have also in Bo wring’s 
Siam a short leference to this inscription. But the first 
scholar who seriously attempted an explanation was the late 
Pfere Schmitt. He gave two different versions, first in the 
E^ursions et Beconnaisauces vol. VII, and later in the 
Mission Pavie, Paris, 1898- There are small differences in 
the translation, and we must admii'e the diligence bestowe<l 
on it, but the Rev. Father can scarcely escape the reproacli 
that in* his eaplanations be was infiuenced by the Aryan 
Theo^. Siamese versions and explanations have likewise 
been published bub, unfortunately, as we all know, for the 
wesberu scholar things written in Siamese, Graeca sunt non 
Ugita^r. The reaf value of the inscription will be shown to 
ns 1^ Professor Bradley in his paper. 

Professor Bradley then read his paper. 


At the ooBclusion. of the paper the President said : 
—In the very interesting paper to which we have just had 
the pleasure of listening, and for which in the name of 
this Society it is my duty to express to Professor Bradley 
our bearbful thanks, Professor Bradley has shown in one 
^^onciete example, certainly the most prominent one of 
which we know at present, what tri^asure is still un¬ 
explored, what rich harvest may still be found in the 
deserted cities of. Siam, bo serve as docomente for the 
history of progress add civilisation. He has shewn us, I 
take it, also, the necessity which exists to collect these in- 
fittiptiOQS and to incorporate them in the Corpus Inscrip- 
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tionum ^iamensium. That this hope of scholars both Eastern 
and Western will soon he fulfilled we have, however, (food 
reasons to believe. Already excavations are made in old 
cities, the inscnptioas found are collected and preserved 
ffom the inclemency of the weather. We have in Siam no 
written records of ancient Kings, or rather, we should say, 
they have not yet been traced. What therefore remains are 
the inscriptions iu which the Kings and people recorded their 
pious deeds, and in collecting them, it will become true what 
the poet said, perhaps in another sense ;— 

“ Afensc/iffn se/invi^^, wtrdm Suin^ reden/’ 

Mr. R. W, Giblin in seconding the motion said :— 

I hare much pleasure in seconding the vote of thaaks 
80 happily proposed by our President. 

Professor Bradley’s account of the inscribed stone and 
bis translation of the inscription will always rank very bi^ly 
in the records of this Society. . They will be published in the 
Journal almost immediately and so reach those who have aQt>> 
been able to attend this meeting. I think that I shall be ’ , - 1 ; 
pressing the wish of all the members of tbe Society present ^ 
to-night in stating that Professor Bradley's able paper ^oold 
be the brst of su^ a series as will embrace all the inscrip' 
tions which have been found in Slam up to date, and those 
others, as they are brought to light, which our PresidMt 
indicated yet remain to Be discovered. ' ' . v 

It may be said that those inscriptions which have 
already been co'pied have been deciphered and the tranglatiikis 

f ublisbed, and Dr. Frankfnrter has referred to that Corpus 
nscriptioQum Siamensium (nob yet in being) which should ’ 
contain copies of the known inscriptions. But the point I 
wish to make is tbatrit will be worth while to publt|h in the 
Journal of this Society even those translations wbihh have ’ 
been made, with Illustrations or copies of the inscriptions 
themselves. Professor Bradley has shown in the ccvsd of the 
Sukotai stone that it has been possible to improve on former 
readings of it, and if that achievement is hot to. be aeooim 
plisbed in every case, the publication of inscriptions in the 
Journal, with their translations,' will be of the greatest 
interest to those of us who have not tbe learning to de^her, 
while to those who can do so the means will be inerted of 
indulging in the exercise of their science and skill. . : 

’ ►** * '^ ‘* 1/■' •’v'* * ■ '** •* •. * 


es 



l am able to state that a copy of a Lao inscription 
not, I believe, hi^evto published, will pi'esently be printed 
for the Journal of tlie Society, and Dr: Hansen, who is 

{ resent heie to-night, has been good enough to promise that 
is translation of it, hrst done into Siamese, will be done into 
English by him, so that it may be printed and appear with 
the illustrations." 

Dr. Hansen remarked that there were a great number 
of inscriptions in the Kortli, wliich he believed had never 
been published or translated. 

The vote of thanks was cordially passed, and those 

G esent afterwards iospected tbe rubbings of the Snkhothai 
roriptioD which were on view, and the meeting terminated. 
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Early Astronmical and 
Magnetic Cbservations 
in Siam. 


In two voluinoa desoribiiig his jouvodjs to Siam and oUisr 
matteii (PmiB I68C aod PaiiB 16fiD) Father Tachai'tl hiu given 
some interesting information ahont nstronomicul and iungnetio 
ohservAtloni made by himself and other Jesuit fatheia at the Cape 
of Good Hope and in Siam. It is proposed in ibis paper to colleot 
and put in a navraiire form the materlsi and details furnished by 
tlio two books mentioned, and to review the results. 

Taohard, as ie well known, wis the most conspicuous member 
of timtbandof six Jesuit mathemuticians sent oat by Louis X[V.> 
under a royal patent, to carry out solentiAo work in the Indies and' 
in Cliina, in oi^der, as the patent puts it, ‘*to eitablisU >^eourity in 
tJaTigntion and to improve Soiences sud Arte. ’’ They aceoiiipanied ' 
i}\e Chevalier de Ohanmout, tlie first French Ainboeiodor to the 
Court of Siam, loaving France on the Srd of March, Idfid, and 
arriving at the bar of the Meuam on the Sfirdof September ia tire 
same year, 

During bis short stay in Siam Taoliaid gradually becatno 
mixed up with tlm politics of the period and, at the instance of 
Constantin PUaulkon, the prime minister, who had persuaded tho 
King of Siam to coimtenance the scheme, he returned to Prance 
with de Ohauiuout In lOSfi with a royal request to Louts XIV, to 
send ont Another band of Jeeuit mathematicians for permanent 
residence in Siam. 

Tachard refers to this arrangement ss follows 

.^ot loiig after this Phaulcon conversed with the King 
about obtaining 12 Jesuit Matbematiclaua, with the idea of 
building an observafoiy similar to those at Paiis and at Pelda. 
He explained to His Majesty the gloiy and utility which vronld 
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accrue to him and the adraotage which hia sahjecta would 
draw from these from which tbej would learn the most beauiU 
fal Arte and finest 8oieacee of Barope. The King oon tented 
to thie project^ and it wee decided that Tachard should return 
to France for tiie Jesuits. ’* 

Tlie following is an extract from a letter written Uj 
Pluiulkoh to Ptre de la Chalee 

‘'The King mj master haring already ordered the 
Father Superior to eelect a site at Louro» (Lopburi), and 
another at AjQtia> to build Churehee, Obterratoriea and 
Houses, which omy seem to him proper, I undertake at the 
earns time to giro orders that all these will be ready to roceire 
the Fathers on their arrira^ If the six Uathemattoiaos 
(the Fathers and Dy Brotbera), hare been able to accomplish 
so umch in two months what will not fifty or more do in tbe 
space of twenty years.*’ 

^Hiie mission, owing to his religions ferrour, was eridentl/ 
one after Tachard’s own heart, aod be was completely succeasfol 
for, whereas 12 Jesniis had beeu asked for, oo the 1st of Ifarch, 
1687, he set sail from France with Id memhors of bis order TbU 
second body of mathematicians trarelled to Siam with the French 
fl^et of foor 8hi|)e which coodnoted to tbe East U. La Loubeio, tbe 
fioToy ExU'aordinary from Louis KIT. to the King of Siam. They 
airired at tbe bar of ^e Meoaan on tbe 27tli of September, 1687, 
haring called in at the Cape of Good Hope for proeisione, as did 
the preTious expedition. 

For the Aceominodation of these Jesuits, PliAulk«>ii had pro¬ 
posed, AS we here seen, to build dwelluig*houeoe and olxervatoriee 
at Ayutia and at Lopburi. However the rerolution which took 
place at the latter city In the foltowiug year, 1666 , swupt away 
Pheulkon and hie scheme for tbs iostitution of tlie two obser¬ 
vatories. 

Tbe instrumental outfit of the six Jesuit fathers, when they 
•ailed from France iu 1685, included 

2 Quadmate of 90 degrees, 1 of 18 m. 

I 26 

8 Great Clocks, showing aeeooda. 
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An iiistruDieut to fiud at tUe same time tlie Higlit Ascemloii 
aud Declination of stars. 

1 Equinoctial Quadrant warkiag tba lionra to miuntes, and 
wliiob carried at its base a great needle to find at all hours the 
decli nation of the coinpuss. 

2 Half Cii^oles divided very exactly (from six to six mlaatea ) 
for Geomekioal Obssrva^oii, one piovided tvith a sight rule and tlie 
otbsr witli a telescope. 

1 Enlf Circle divided do ti'ois en troia minutes. 

3 Repeating pendulums. 

Some burning iniriors (from IS to 20 iuoUes diameter). 

Magnets, Mfci’oscopes. 

Several Tberinometeiv ojid Boiometers. 

Tubes and inatmineuts for experiments in vacuo. 

A clock for au inoliaed plane. 

Ttvo instniments of llouier, one vepreseuting the movement 
of tlio Planets, tlie other eclipiies of the Run and Moon. 

Several books from the Royal Library. 

To those must be added several telescopes of toHoub leugtlis^ 
which are I'eferred to at different times but not mentioned 
catogorically. 

Such a list could jiot fail to be of interest at the present 
time, and raises in one's mind the desire for n personal examination 
jof the instruments iUeoBelves, to see the means wliereby the fAthei*a 
carried out those observations, tiie insults of which have coin« 
down to us. 

Tachard meutions that on tlis voyage out they sighted 
‘'Pisle do Fer,” ( Ferix)), the most western of the Canary Islaadsj 
''where our Geographei’s have hxed their first Meridian.” The 
longitude of Ferro is about 18^. 12'. west of the initial longitude at 
dreenwich, aud it is no longer a maitOT of primary importance. 
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Oa the arrival of the two shipa, L’OUaau and La Maligno, at 
ihe Capo the Dutch Oommaudaot Iriadlj lent the Jesuits a house 
jfell anited for stellar ohseivatious, and thej toot the opportuuitj 
to ohtaia a hetter value for the lougitucle of the place by the 
method of occulbationB of Jupiter’s satellites, using a cloct marking 
seconds of time and an excellent ” telescope, 12 ft long, It was 
4ioted that the horlsontal thread of the telescope »tbs cot ^ulte 
parallel to the horizon^ but cam was always taken to allow for this 
by nsicg the same part of the thread. 

Usiogthe Bpliemerides of Cassiiu the Jesuits claimed that 
they improred the accepted value of the longitude of the Cape 
by nearly three degmes, ns they found from their obeervatlous 
the differeuoe between the longitude of the Cape and that 
of Paris to be one hour and 12 minutes or 18 degrees. In 
leality the diffemace is a little over 16®, but if, as stated by Father 
Tachard, the maps of tlie period showed the longitude of the Cape 
to be nearly three degmea too fai* to the East, tlie claim was c^uite 
justified. 

ObserTationa for Maguetic Declinatiou, (Variation de 
TAyroan) were made with an astronomical riug and gave 11J 
degrees north-west as tlie result. 

On the anival of the Jesuits in Siam their titne was at first 
occupied by ceremonies and functions, but early Jo December they 
'were sent to Lopbnri, where they were able to start some astro¬ 
nomic^ and magnetic work, aad to prepare for the obser ration of 
an eclipse of the moon to determine the longitude of Lopburi. 

Their piooeediugs ai^e best given in Tachard's owu words. 

When we had AmreJ at Louvo we began to make diffeicnt 
obserrAtioDs, iaclodiug all tliose we thought ueoessary for observiug 
exactly the eclipse of the Moou which should take place ou the 
llth of December. We had not been able till tJien to use our 
instruments because all the time we \7ei'e at Ayutia the City and the 
Oamping piaces wew so inundated that we had no place to set tlrem 
«p. The very house where ;7e were bulged, being of wood, the 
least morement shook it so much that our Clocks and oup Quadrants 
were disturbed. 
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The Ctli aud 7tU of Decetnhei* we noted bj the Astronomical 
riog of 8iear Butterfield that the magnetic variation was 26 degveee 
20 zuinutee towards the West. This result remained constant 
during those two consecative dajs. 

Tlio 9 th of the same mouth bj altitudes of the same limb of 
the Sun, the ti*ue time of noon b; the seconds clock was 12 honrs^' 
h lainutea, 8 seconds. 

Tlie varja^on of the compass bj the parallactic iustrameut 
of ^ieur Chapotot was found 


one 

time 16 minutes only 


another 

„ n 


if 

Towards tlie 

another 

85 

n 

> 

West 

another 

33 





This variatioj} was found by taking several times morn lug 
and evening eq,ual altitudes of the Sun and observing each tdiue the. 
Azimuth, the needle leinaining always on tlie Kortli and Sou^ 
Line. 

At the lust Audience which Kis Majesty gave to the Ambas¬ 
sador he indicated to him that it would be very easy that w*e should 
make the fiitt BcUpse in h(s presence. Some days after that Prince 
ordered &T. Constance to inform us of the honour which he wished 
to do us. Tlrere ^va8 chosen for the purpose a Royal Dwelling, 
named Tale-Poussi^uods, a short league from Louro, towards the 
East, a little removed fioju the Forest where the King ms at the 
Elephant Chase. M. Constance took us to inspect the place two days 
before the Eclipse. A more convenient spot could sot be selected. 
IVe saw the Heavens on all sides aud we Imd all the space necessary 
for 3situ)g up our instrumenta. After having settled everything we 
returned to Louvo. 

Oil the following day, the 20th of December, by altitudes of 
tiie same limb of the San taken in the morning between 9 aud 10 
o’clock, and in the evening between 2 and 3, tUe true time of noon 
by the same seconds clock was 12 lire. 2 min. 31 sec. 

Variation of the compass by the Parallactic instrument, 
one time 23 minutes, 

another time 83 „ Tovrards the W«t. 

. another ^nie 21 „ 
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We >Till iuvestjgste in the futui^ if tlie magnet of the 
riog decliaee too West, as ia^Y^y 

ptObsbfe ; for if that is bo it will he ne<seseaej to-dednct somethhig 
from the vatiatioD of the Capo of Good Hope'wht^ we found to be 
11 d^T'oes and a half towards the West aod tbe Pilots only about 
'd degrees mth tbeir Mariner’s needles. 

» * • * 

We oaused to be tiau sported to Ibe Tale^Poussooue oui* 
telescopes and a spi’ing clock eery trust worthy sad regulated by the 
Suu. For wo had to observe there tbe Eclipse, according to tUo 
orders of tbe King. 

» » • » 

After hiring TBated $ or 4 hours we're-embarked to go to 
the gallevy where we were to inHke the obaerr^tion* It Wi&s 
fteu neid'ly tWfee boUra after )atd-aigbt. As soon as we* had irrrtTe<l 
we set ererytiling in ordei*. 

» * » • 

We pf^^ed for the Ring a long tetesoope of 5 feet in 

a'itii^ow of a saloon Whioh opeiied oq tbe corridor in we 
wkre. Tbe Penumbi'a being well advtfiioed tbe King was informed 
sAid came at ohoe to that window. ‘We weie seated on Persbvn 
ihlSts, soioe tC)escO|les, dtiiers witii tbe clock,* others ready to 

&e tiifie of the dbseiWation. We*saluted Bis Unjesty witb a 
profound bow, dfter wbiob tbe observations weie begun. 

* * * * 

The King expressed a special satishiction in seeing all tbe 
spots of the Hoon i» tlie Telescope, and in seeing that the plait 
which had been draws of it at tbe Paris Obserratory ogieed with 
it so well. He put several ques^ous to us during the Eclipse. F<rr 
example: Why tlie Hooa appeared upside down hi tlie Telescope 9 
Why one could atiU* see'the part of the Moon which was v^^lpaed e 
What time was it at Paris 9 What could be tlie utility of sxiclt 
observatioDs znade at the same time at two pUcse At such a 
dlstasce apart ? &c. 
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He unshed to look through a tcleecopo 12 feotloog, whiclr 
Falbei' do Foitooaj Tras uaing, aud ^reiciDodktolj canted it to 
liun. Ha allowed us to rise and stand up in his presence, and lie 
was quite willing to look'thmvgli the T^elescope alter we had done 
eo, fov it was aecessarj to pnt it in position in otder to show it 
to him. 

Those who kuow tlie respectful attitude which Siauieso 
Slings expect from these who umj be in their piesence hare spoken 
to us of this farour ns of scraething rery uuiqae. 

* * . « ft 


IIesul* or OssBBTxwoys. 


Total Immei'sion I^oqto ... 


Hre. 

4. 

Min. Sec. 
23. U. 

Pu is by H. Csssuii. 

4 » * 

9. 

4f». 

30. 

Difference of Heiidians 

... 

6, 

8A 

13. 

Coinmenceineut of'Emersion Louro 

d. 

10. 

23. 

Paris. 

... 

11. 

96. 

18. 

Difference of Heridians 


a. 

84. 

7. 

Differ euce of liOugitudes 

... 


32'. 

Longitude of Paris . 

... 

22®. 

30'. 

Lougitude of Tjou'to. 


321®. 

02'. 


Bj the obscrrations of the Eclipse of the Moon taken on the 
21at of FekruaTy, 1082, the longitude of Ayatia wus ^und to he 
which agrees perfectly with theso new obsevrations. Tt Is an 
astohisbiug thing tliat theie am modern Charts which put the 
longitude of Ayutbia at whereas tjie .great Ctiart ^ tha 
Obserratory, made b^ore all these obserratious, gim tt a'i .12^, 
ouly oue degree different from tliese dhserratious. 

Perhaps the'most iutevesting aeeount of work done in 8iaox 
by tlie Jwuita is that of a visit paid by two o! them, Fathers 
Tiedeloo and Bouset, to^a magnetite mine situated in *the ^^iiiAt 
SiatriOi Their journey to the mine wae made whltet Ttwdrard was 
absent in Europe on his mission to obtain more mtheinfttrcians> 
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*bu( tixe socounfc ot it appears io the second Tolume of his ttro works, 
published in 1589. The tmnaUtioD maa as follows:— ' 

The pHnoipal motire of this trip was to engage in the 
solution of this important pi^oblem: Whether the rariatiou of the 
compass is caused bf the uae^^nol attraction of magnetic parts of 
the terrestrial globe. 

We hoped that making several obaerrations as we appioactied 
this mice, which, acccrdiug to the report that bos been given us, is 
su£&eleo% strong to pioduce sensible effects for a radius cf 2Q to 
80 i^gues arouud, we would dad changes iu the variation which 
could onlj be attributed to the differeut positions in which the 
needle would find itself with respect to the attraction on its poles, 
thereby allowing ns to draw the general oonclusioa that all irregu¬ 
larities come from some such principle. 

We were also of opinion that if oue could ouce succeed in 
establishing this poiui bejoud doubt, one would I’ender au important 
eemce to the poblic in relieving it of the superfluous trouble wlilch 
Ims long been taken in makiug obseiTatioiis to seek for a regular 
period of varia^ns, which according to all appearances are not 
fownd in nature. 

' Por whether the magnetic virtue which produces this effect 
is spread ihrougbont the earth, which in consequence ought to l>d 
considered in ^is opinion as a great Magnet, even os Gilbert and 
the majoritj of modern writers maintain, or that tbie virtue resides 
only iu Magnetite Mines, which appear on the surface of the earth, 
or which are hidden in its breast; it is imquestionable tliat the 
rariation, by ao absolute necessity, mil always follow irregularities, 
which arise from the different alteratious which the parte of the 
earth, or, if you will, Magnetite Mines, of which it is full, receive at 
different times. So that os Ibis would be o bold euteipvise, to wish 
by dint of observations to confine iu the limits of a regubr period 
the inequalities of cbauges which are produced in the eaiih, by 
that multitude of causes w hich its depth hidee from our eyes: sp 
we could well say that one would worry oneself in vaii* to pretend 
to bring under rules the effect of so many causes which do not 
have rules. 
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Astrologers would succeed soouer in predictiog the future 
stars, of wbiob after all the combinatioos are limited, and the orbits 
rejpdated, than Geographers in making the change which lu the 
future should come about in the yearly variation on each point of the 
earth's surface, by tables as certain and exact as those of eclipses, 
since the causes on which the Tonations depend are capable^ bj 
their multitude, of reoeiving an almost infinite number of combina¬ 
tions of which each would pass for an Anomaly in the circulation of 
the effects of each particular cause. For, as this combination is ouly 
formed by the fortuitous concTureuce of extraneous causes, which 
disturb the natural sequence of effects of the ordluary phenomenon, 
and which might perhaps never find the end of their revolution, 
continuing always to suffer interruption from others, the world 
would come to an ead before they have had time to returu to the 
point wheuce they set out, (I wish to say), to the eame state in 
which they were when (?od first gave them their first ixnpalsd 
at the beginning of the world. 

We now come to the observations which tlra trip allowed us 
to make on this subject, leaving each one to draw his own coo- 
clnsioQ in favour {or otherwise) of the opinion which has been 
iodicated. 

Tlie lustruments used were a lat^ Astronomical Ring and a 
small half circle, which had given ns at Louvo 4^ of variatioa 
N. -W. 

We set out from Louvo on the Xdbb January (1687) with Mr. 
de la Mate, Fugiueer of his Very Chi istian Majesty, whom the 
King of Siam sent to lay out certain fortifications. We went by 
the river, which we ascended as far as In-buri, a small nsarVet-town, 
remarkable for the junction of 8 great roads leading to the King¬ 
doms of Fegu, Lao, and Cambodia, where we arrived after mid-day 
on the 10 th. Whilst Mr, de la Uare selected a suitable spot to lay 
out a fort of 50 toisee a tide in extent, we occupied ourselves in 
taking the variation which we took several times, ail our observa¬ 
tions giving constantly at least 7^. 30. K. W. The needle of tiie 
email half circle showed it to be a little more, but this excess cotid 
be set down to the fact that we could not place its compass parallel 
to that of the Ring, not being able to detach it as was necessary for 
this purpose. For this reason we, thereafter, only made use of the 
large Astronomioal Ring. 
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Oa the moroio; of the ^th we meaeUTed the width of the 
hfenAon opjrosite the gi'eat road of Camhodia where the fort U to he 
erected. We measured one side of 45 toi8ee%hich>gaTe ua an an^e 
of 65° 24' and for the width of the rirer 98^ toihee. After that we 
mounted on Btephante to go to the place wh&re the King of Siam 
irisbed fifr. de la Mare to place a fortresd 300 toises long bj 200 
wide to oppose the Cambodians, Laos tod Peguaas in case of an 
insurrection. This place lies at East t South Past of In-buri at 
some S ',000 toisea distance. We found there 9^ of variation to 
the N. W. 

Haidly had we returned than we had to re-embark at 5 
o’clock ici the evening to go to the mine. 

Sefoie setting out they warned os to look for crocodiles 
which are in gi‘eat number in this part of the river. In fact on the 
following day, the 21 st, at 7 in the morning in the space of a short 
league a little below a small village caUed Talat Eao we saw every¬ 
where fresh signs which these beaata had left on the bank on which 
they dragged themselves, and the marts of their claws were im¬ 
printed on the banks where they crawled amongst the reeds which, 
border the river. 

At 10 o’clock we landed at Ban Eie-biane where we found no 
varia^ou. At S in the afternoon we arrived at Chaicat-hari. 

Ghainat, if the Siamese are to be believed, has been at one 
time a considerable Town and tlie Capital of a Kingdom. To-day' 
it is a colony nf 2,000 to 3,000 souls, according to the report of tli9 
country folk. Its sitoaHon la very agreeable, on the banks of tbn 
Men am, which is here very wide and shallow. We measured the 
width with the half-cirole and found it more than 160 toises. We 
fonnd iheio at least 40* of variation N. W. The mountain Kao Lem, 
behind which is the magnetic mine, is to the K. B. t B., a little to 
the north, as one sees it in the small map made on this trip. 

On the 22ud we travelled by land. We came to a village 
which is 6,000 or 7,000 toises from Chamat due Korth. It is 
BJtoated between 'two moantaina at the foot of that ziamed Kao 
Kdai, Srom which it has takon tire name of Ban KUai j we OoiroA 
there 50° 30' of variation, 
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From thiere eating out to the N. £. aomo 6,000 toifds wd 
slopt at Lompeen, a amftll of 12 or IS houses on a lake of the 
same nttme. TbU lake is 200 sen long, following the reckoning of 
the Siamese, which comes to 4>000 of their toisea which are a Httle 
lees tfaau omi. It eostaina fUh and aad crocodiles. Formerly it h4d 
a town on its banka which the Siamese say was the capital of & 
kingdom which their kings hare conquered; there are still some 
remains of ramparts therei 

On the 28rd, after having travelled 6,000 or 7,000 toiaee 
towards the Fast, we came to tlie village of Ban*soun, composed 
of 10 or 12 houses. Tlie neighbourhood of this village is* 
full of iron mines. There is there a wretched forge where each of 
the inhabitants is compelled to cost a picul, that is to say, 125 lbs.> 
of iron for the £mg. The works consist of 2 or 3 foroaoes which 
they fill up, after which they cover the charcoal with the mineral, 
and the charcotJ burniag away little by little the metal is found at 
the bottom in a kind of ronod mass. The blast apparatus UBSd is 
very curious. Tt consists of two hollow cylinders of wood of which 
the diametei‘8 are about 7 or 8 inches. Each cylinder has its 
wooden piston surrounded by a piece of wound clotb which U 
attached to the wooden piston by string. A single man raised 07t a 
small obair, if it be necessarj, takes oue of these pistons in each 
hand by a long handle to lower aud lalse them one after the other. 
The piston which be raises allows tbe air bo enter, because the top 
of the cylinder is a little wider than the lower part and upon being 
lowered forces tbe air under pressure into a bamboo tube leadbg to 
the fumaca. 

We found near this village 4^ of variation to tbe N. W. 
From there we went to sleep in tbe jnngle 3,000 toises from tbe 
mine or thereabouts at tbe foot of a mocnisdn shaped like a sngfar 
loaf^ ^om which it is named Eao Lem. We fOand at this epot 2” 
of miation to the N. W. 

On the 24th we set out early to go to tbe mine. 

This mine is to the west of a fairly high niountaiu called 
£ao Fat Ea Bek, to which it is a^oit joined, so close are they 
together. It appears to be divided into two rocks whieh ap> 
parently are united under ground. The larger iu its fullest length. 
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wbicli from tUe East bo the West, is about 20 or 25 

geomebic paces and 4 or 5 in width from aoath to North. M its 
greatest height it is 0 or XO feet It shelres a great deal and is 
TOr^ rugged. The email cue, which is to the north of the larger 
one, from which it is distant onlj 7 or 6 feet, is 8 toisee long, and 
is neither high nor wide. Its magoetic force is higher tliau the 
other. It attracts mth an ertraoidioarj force the iron iustra- 
meats which we used. We made erery effort to hvealc and pull 
away a piece of the iron rock but to no putpose, our iron tools 
whioh were badly tempered being immediately bent; all splits made 
with them in the rock were at ooce closed up by the magnetic 
force. We were thus obliged to try and secure a sample from the 
larger rock of which we could only, with great trouble, break some 
pieces jutting ont and which gare some hold to the hammer. We 
did not fail to get scpths good pieces, aod there is no donht that 
good specimens are to be found by etcaratiog a little in the ground. 
The poles of the oiioe, as far as one could judge from the pieces 
of iron applied to it, faced South and North, for one could learn 
nothing from the compass, the needle rarylog so much as one 
approached it. Here is what was observed touching the Torlatlon. 
The firat cheerratiou was made at the W. N. W. of the large rock, 
at 10 geometric paces distant, if, howerer, the mine does uot 
extend nry far under the ground. We found 10^ roriaboa to tiro 
N. W. To tlie North of the same rock towards the middle at 8 or 
4 paces we fbond no rariatioa. To the E. N. E). of the rock at 12 
geometric paces we found more than 80^ of Tariatjon to the N. E. 
And 4 or 5 paces farther to the £. tbe variabcQ dimiuishedby 
more than 30*. At E S. E. of the rock at tiie same distance as 
befoi'e we fonnd only 40^ of variatioa to the N. B. 

These obserratious were made hastily. Want of prOTialoas 
and the presence of wild beasts obliging us to a hasty leturn to 
Lompeen where we found tm our return 6° of variation to the N. W. 
But there is some reason to believe that the miue effected some 
change in the nesdle, for on the following day when passiog 
throcgh Bankeiai, we found 8'^ of variation less than we had found 

before. 

Some instammeoia were left for the Fathers who are expected 
here tliey will be able to make use of these for another trip when 
they can make obseirations with greater precision and anccess. ” 
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Tbe u3&gQitude of tli9 problem whicb the Fathers set ihem> 
eelvea to solve hj their observaUoos oq this trip ivas qaite out of 
proportion to the results obtahidd^ but those insults are bj no 
sneans without tbeir utility. When a topographical survey of the 
Chiusat district has to he made^ it will he usefnl to know before¬ 
hand that the compass is uot to ha relied on In that dUti iot, aud 
indeed it will be of geuaral advantage to coutiaue, a« it were» the 
Fathers* iDTOstigatlous, iu order to def ne properly the liinita of the 
region within which erratic or eDOsalous Tariaiions of the ordinary 
declination of the needle take place. 


Ou dvrival at the Cape on his second voyage to Siam Father 
Tacbard aud h!a coiopcuions made use of their opportunity to carry 
out further investigations. A fresh determination of the difference 
between the longitudes of Paris and the Cape was made and he 
jemarks that good marine charts put the longitude of the Cape at 
Z7 degrees or thereabouts, so that the oharts had improved ebce bis 
first voyage, the true longitude of the CapOi with respect to Ferro, 
being about 86^. 4il\ Father Taohard also took some notes on the 
tides aud observes that with a north wind blowing one observes no. 
reflux, while with a south wind the sea mounts to a prodigious 
lieight aud does not g:o down. The declination of tl^e compass was 
found to be 8°. 40'. north-west, while the valne used at that time by 
tlie local pilots woe 8^. 30', It was intended to observe for 
magnetic dip, ou behalf of the Doc de Maine, bat the instrutneut 
for measuring it was uot ready to be put on board when the ships 
left Brest. 

With regard to the latitade of the bar of theMeosm Tschard 
remarks that nearly all the Maiiue Charts they had seen pat the 
bar at 1S°. 45' uortb, bnt aa they had found the latitude of Xopboti 
to be 14®. 4S'. 30" while Father Thomas had foaiid that of Ayutia 
to be 14®. 18' \ that of the bar therefore should be a little less than 
that given by the charts. 


The present accepted 
mentioned are as follows : 

valaee 

of the 

three 

Bar 

13. 
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a. 

Lopbori 
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48. 

17. 
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It will tlxus 'be aeea thet Tacberd's inferencs a^ to tlie 
latitade of the bar, tbongb baaed on iocorrect f retaiaes, was true. 

The forego) Dg pagea cootain all that is io be extracted from 
the two Tclumes of trarela published b; Father Tachard. It lunat 
be admitted that the results in quantity do not amonnt to rer/ 
mucli, but this would hardl/ be the right way in which to weigh 
them. At the time when the obserrations were made they furnished 
Taloes which were, no doubt, acceptable and accepted as the best 
available for use for the couatructioQ of charts and for navigation 
purposes. From an historical point of view the fact that the 
observations were taken at all, aud the circumstances emrounding 
them must always remain of interest, especially to those connected 
with Siam and couceined in any way in its past, whilst allied to 
this aspect of the cose Ues the possibility or power, which has its 
utility to a snrveyor, to institute comparisous between the resizlts 
obtained then aud those of a later date. No doubt other observa¬ 
tions than those set down in the two volumes were made by tlie 
father^, for there must have been plenty of spare time for sucli 
work. This opois up a question which perhaps some member of 
the Siam Society might take in hand, the question, namely, of 
endeavouring to diecover, if the Society of Jesuits would permit^ 
whether they have amongst their archives any papers which contain 
tiie records of work done in Siam by their members in olden days, 
bearing on the subject of this paper, and of which copies may 
be takes. 

It may be stated that to an observer the oompariso)) of 
results conveys no idea of disparageoient of any of tbe o'bserratious, 
of whatever date, provided it is assamed that the best results 
obfaiaable fi’Om the instruments used have been secured, aud it 
might well be more generally understood that the work of oompari- 
son is always going on in some form or another in survey work 
of this description. A latitude or longitude value may be said to 
be good and useful till it is improved upon and superseded by a 
better value, bat it does not follow that the diet value, when set 
aside, may be underrated, for it bos served its purpose, and atiU 
affords a measure for estimating the progress or improvement which 
should constantly be sought for, wbiUt any bettor results aro 
obtainable, in a practical sense. 
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In ooQclasiOD, Ut It bd wUen oonsiddnng the tv ork done 
in the paet bj the Jeenit Fathets in all quarters of the globe, 
(1 refer of coarse to their scienti&o oateide tioy efforts in 
propagating the gospel) > aud adniting the restxlts achieved in the 
face of difficulties and adverse conditions, to any one who takes 
interest in the historical point of view previously referred to it mast 
be a souj'ce of satisfaction that there were found men ready to risk 
and to endure the hardships certain to bo met with in ondsr, as we 
have lead above, that they might establish Security in Navigation 
and iinpi'Ove Sciences and Arts.It is only quite reoeotly tiiat 
Geography has been nnivei’sally elevated to the dignity of a science 
and ite study and teaching formulated in a manner befitting the « 
snbject. In the annals of that science tlie Jesuits who travelled to 
tbe Eas^ and some of whom worked in Siam, will aesnredJy have 
their place. 
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INTBODTJCTION. 


In giTing a tniBBlaHon of ttie MS. printed under the suspioee 
of Uie Committee of the VajiraQiH..a National Librarj dealing with 
«ie hUtory of Siam, or rather Ayuddhya, from Otulaeakaraj 686.9$« 
(1304-1(504), designated by the title of “ Phra Rajaphongsavadan 
Krung Kao Ohabab Hlnang PrasUt,” it may not be out of plfws to 
slate briefly what are the mdigenous sources of Siamese history as 
now asistingf. 

In the reign of the Sing Phr* Buddha Tot Fa, iu the jeax 
1795, a history of Siam was compiled from old aouroea, the aathor- 
aliip of which U aacrihed to Krom Mun MahisFAriudnlmee. On thia 
^vas based the history written in 1840, in the reign of Phra Nang 
Klao, by Prince Tasulsri, known afterwards as Somdet Phra Para- 
inaunjit, and under the auspices of King Mcngkut this latter Feraion 
was printed in Wie pxiiitiDg office of Dr, Bradley iu 1865. Tbie 
liietoiy contains the history of Siam from the establish meat of 
Ayuddbaaa tlJ6 Capital to ita destruction by the Bnrmana in 1767, 
to which was added as an appendix the history of Khun Eiuang 
Tak and of the 6rst years of the reign of the founder of the present 
dynasty Phra Buddha Tot Fa. 

We read in the Chinese Repository, 7ol. 11. (IS38-T8341, 
page 478:— 

« Klin, a young native who was formerly employed as Siamesa 
compositor in the printing office at Singapore, bos been for some 
time past engaged in preparing types from such materials aa that 
country affords, and he is now making preparations to print the 
Siamese history in 25 volnmes. The amount of each Tolnm© will be 
the oonteuts of one of the Siamese black books which arc formed of 
thick paper folded backwards aud forwards into from 30 to 85 folds.” 

Id the same magazine, voL 5 (1886-1837) np to toI. 7 (1888- 
1839), a translation of the Siamese history was printed, commenoiug 
A. D. 1357 up to 1639. This translation was made by the Rey. 
Dr. J. Taylor Jones, audita rery literalnees leaves no doubt about 
its genuinenesfl. This translatioa does only to a oertaiu extent 
agree with the two yeraiona mentioned, and it migiit therefore be 
well to refer to the fact that in the Bangkok Calendar for 1860 
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A list of tl» Kings of Siam is giTen dosoribed m taken from an 
accredited copy of the history of the Kings as preserred in the 
Royal Axokiffea- But aU-eady in the Bangkok Calendar of 1862 
tiie folbmng note is found 

^‘Xhe Kings of Siam 

“Prom the time the old City Ayuddhya was bnilfc» 

“ Chula Era 712. A. D. 185!. 

“ Furnished by Phm Alak^ the Chief of tlxe King’s Sciibes, and 
doubtless with the approbation of His Majesty, designed by him 
we think, to correct the list of tlie Kings pnblisbed in the Caleudaf 
for 1860.” 

These rersious are based on tradiUon and on the rery 
aboi*t and meagre leeords which weie afterwards embodied Id the 
yearly caleodaie ( phum ). In these phums wei^e recorded what 
appeared to every person the moat notable events; these phums, 
however* are only paitly pi^eserved, and aa they ware only to serve as 
a memorandum of events the poisons noting theui down deemed it 
in most cases suFEdent to give the results. 

• 

The history of Siam is ^vhat its name irapUeSj a record of the 
rdgulng families. Siam is feudal country. The oobillty existing ia 
not a Hereditiuy one, but simply an officiat. The persofllpholdlngr 
an ofioe are designated by the office they hold, and they have 
consecLuently, so to say, no individuality, and we have consetiueutly 
also no family recoids, which would usefully supplement those 
existing of tlie Boyal Race. 

Events aie lecorded without giving details, and iii very many 
instances missing links have to be supplied by implication. 

Besides these phums it is stated that Pali vei’sions of the 
history existed under the name ot Culavyuha and Mahivyuha, bat 
op to now the manusoiipts have not been traced. 

Complete foreign versions of the history of Siam in earij 
times do not exist. The foreigners who came to Siam, came for the 
purpose of trade and uecesearlly everything was viewed from this 
standpoint. They \vere in most cases unacquainted with the 
langfuage end were not received in Court circles, and had. to rely on 


( III ) 

a)e gossip of tbo bazaar wkicU i^lied tUem necawatUy in a dU- 
toi-tod form. NevertJwlws these foreigaevs aU agree that, tor 
reaaons variously expWaed by them, the Siamese had no 
bistoricsl records, and we may in support a^ote JeremiwVan 
Vlie*, chief of the Butch factory in 1686, who, in his deecinprion of 
Siam, printed, Leydeu, 1692, eoys :— 

“ However much old chronicles and trustworthy hiatoriaus 
of the past, are wittxeeses of the times, counciUors for fclie 
present and signposts for the futare, the Siamese have UtUe know¬ 
ledge thereof: The position, Goreromeut, power, reU^on, manners 
and customs aud other remarkable things of foreign or outlandish 
aationa are unknown to them, they Usve also no curiosity to inquire 
intethem: of antiquities of their country, of the be^nning of war, of 
the ccucloflioD of peace, of the loss of countries and towns, victones 
ov dofeate in battles, famous heroes or eroelleut persons in virtue 
and knowledge, etc., they have few descriptions, thus that their 
principal descriptions consist iu the laws of the country, the 
fundaments of thrir YeXi^n, the lives, deeds and praise of 
some dead kings whose fame was not so much based on Eoyal 
respect as on serrice ceudared to the god^ temples and pneste hfing 
in tJieir oountty, and these deacriptious were mostly committed to 
tire care of the priesto, by whom also their ceremonies, pumshmento, 
exhorUous.ooiisolatioiisaudinsteuctions are formed. Thus amongst 
the nobility, the rich or civil population, uot niauy cUronicles or 
historical I'ecorde are known, with exception of those which ^ 
reported verbally or are related in discourses. ” 

Without attaching auy undue weight to anything noted 
down by Pfere Taehard it may also perhaps be worth recording the 
entry which he made under date November 19tU, 16^5. He writer?— 

<< Je ue vous ai pas dit qua M. PAmhassadeur obtint hter uoe 
chose qui sera fort agr^ahle au Boi. C^est les chroaiques duRojaume 
de Siam. 

" XI y'e peine de la vie k lea avoir chea soi et aa les 

accorda agrdahlemeut quand ou luL dit que cela fetoit plaish an 

Boi. ” 

These chrouiclw base, however, up to now not been traced. 
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PREBAC£ 

fiV* 

HIS ROYAL flIOHNESS 
P^INCii DAM^RQNp 



Hloan^ PmOt Alnoruit * ( Plie BarUo} foaud m & private 
liotjte tte present “history” and prfesented it to the 
Library on the 29{h Jajiuary, 1&07. 

Trom the book it appears that it compiled in Chula 
1042, in the reign o£ King Narayana. The cooteuts agree to a 
certain extent with the summary prefaced to the edition of the 
History by Somdet Phra Baramanojit; but in many places 
there ai‘e di^recces, and in some instances it appears that the 
present version is the more oOirect one. Thus in the reign of Phra 
Paramatrailokftaat the former versioos state, that the King reigned 
in Ayuddhya, where.be erected the temple Chidamini in which 
he eutei’ed as a piieet and in wUiob he remained for 8 months. 
Investigaticua made showed that no temple of the name 
Chnlsmani existed in Ayuddhya and the temple could not be 
located. |?ow in tbe preseut version it is stated that Phra Parama- 
irailokanat proceeded to Phitsnuloh, where be reigned and erected 
the temple Ohulais&ni and entered the Priesthood and afterwards 
died. Now a temple Ohulam&ai exists in Pbitsuulok, and ibis may 
serve as a proof of the correctness of the present version, t 
Furthermore in the wars with the King of Pegu, iu tbe reign of the 
King Mabacakravatti, tlie other histories do not record the name, so 
that it had to be inferred that only one King of Pegn waged war 
with Ayuddhya. The Burmese records speak, however, of two Kings, 
and onr present version also speaks about two Kings in accordance 
with tbe Burmese aunals. 


* At preseaV Phra Pariysti Dbannsdhati. 
t See Appendix. i 
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The present history is written in a folding book in yellovr 
characters on black paper. To judge from the writing it appears to 
iiare been written either during the last years In Ayuddhya or at 
the beginning of tbe Bangkok period. It would also appear that it 
formerly consisted of two books, but so far only one has been 
recovered. 

On examinatioa it appeared to the Committee tliat both 
dictioQ and writing showed that it was a genuine vevsiou, and no 
alterations were made in it, orders being given to print it so 
that it might not be lost. The present edition U an exact reprint 
of MS. Where a word or passage could not be raad, it has been 
left blank; where there was indistinct wri^cg, the words have 
been put in brackets. 
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Events In Ayuddhya 
From Chulasakaraj 686—966. 


Hay it b« of good omen. 

la tbo year of the monkey, Oholosak 1042, on Wednesday 
the 12th of the 5th w&zing moon, Bie Majesty was pleased to give 
orders to produce the records formerly written hy Phra ( Hora) and 
ench other records as could be found in the Libxary and also the 
Phongeavadan and to incorporate all in this Histoiy” and fco copy 
and arrange them according to dates up to the pi^eeent time* 


In the Chula era 686, the year of the rat, the Boddbe etatnd 
in the temple Phaueng Chdng was first erected. 

In the Chula era 712, the year of the tiger, on (Friday thd 
sixth of the waring fifth month ), at 9.51 a.in., the foandation of 
Ayuddhya was laid. 

Iq the Chula era 731, the year of the ooct, the foundation of 
Wat Phra EAin was At that time the King Phra Rlinadhipeti 
died, and he was folbwed in the Government by hia son Somdet 
Phra (R4uie)saau. However in 732, the year of the dogi the 
Somdet Phra Paramar&jadhiraj came from Suphanpuri and took tlie 
sceptre in Aycddhya, and be appointed Phra Ramesnen tO the 
Government of Lophburi. 

In 738, the year of the pig, the Somdet Phra ParamarUfadhi- 
raj pi’Oceeded to the North and conquered all cities. 

In 734, the year of the rat, the King proceeded to MUaag 
Nakhon Phangkba and S^gch&rao, which he oont^uered. 

In 735, the year of the bull, the King proceeded to Clwkan- 
(grao), and the (Pbya) Sai Keo and Phya Kham Heng, the chiefs 
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of ObAkaograo, oSa7&d rasistaace. He bad Pbja Sai Keo executed, 
TvhiiBt Pb^a Sham Heng and bis aruif fled and wei^e able to reach 
the cit^. The ^ ^mj reiuroed. 

In & year of tba tiger, the Eio^ Pbra Paramarija* 
( dhirfij ) and the High Priest 'Dhavuwkal^ana laid the foundation 
o£^)^icat^a^|^|dbata, to e^.of th^ 
of X eeu aod 8 vihi up to the window. 

In the year 787, the year of the rabbit, the kiog took tbe city 
of Pbitsnulok and he made Shun Saih Sec, the ohief, a prisoner, 
and many people left at that time. 

In 73B, tite year of the diagon, tbe Sing conquered the oiiy 
of (ChSkang^). At that time Ph^ Sham Eeo^ and Tbao Pbftdoug 
conspired to resiet the army of tbe King, but could not do so, and 
ThaoThEdong disbanded bis army and fled. The King followed 
thecn with bu army and defeated them. At tliat time maiiy o^ the 
cbie& and officials were made prisoneia. The army of tbe King 
then returned. 

In (740), the year of the horse, the Kiug again conquered 
CbSkan^ao, and at that iiine MabAdharmaraja [of Cbiengmai] 
iaried to reeUt tlie King^s army, bat aa be saw be could not do 
so, he paid homage. 


x«s« 


Y44« 


see. 


In 748, the of thq tiger, the Kji^g con^uer^ Cluengmal 
)Dut hp epald Dpt ta^ hlUang Nabhon L^mphang: he t)ren b^ a 
letter a^drened to bf Un Kagara, the chief of ifaicbon La.i^pbai^ 
tiierenpon paid homage to him and the King's army returned. 

lu 780, the year of the dragon, the King conquered Cbakan- 
gr&o. At that time the Peramarajadhiraj fell rery ill, and r^ 
turning he died on the way. The Obao Thong Lait, his eon, aeeamed 
the sceptre of Ayuddhya for seven days Then, however, Phra Raine' 
sues came with an army from Lophbur: and aesnmed the sceptre at 
Ayuddhya, and he ordered tbe execution of Chao Thong Lan. 

lu 787, tbe year of the pig, the King Phiu lUmesuan died 
,^d his royal son Cbao Pbi^aya assumed t^e scyptre. 

In 771, tlje year of the bnll, Soindet Phra Ram 
Agfunet tbe Minister’s conduct and tried to arrest him. The 
Miaister, however, was abte to escape, and he stopped od the opposite 
bank at Pad&gucbftm. This Prince Kioiater then approach^ Sdmdei 
Pbra (Ciiar>rajS, the chief of Supb^n, offgpug JiW th^ .sp^ptre of 
Ajud<^a. Wbcu So/ndet Pbra IhdrarS^d arriyqd, i^e Mip^)«er 
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an army, a&d plundarad and coo^uered Ayaddhja. Ho then 
in^ttod his Majtety Phiu Indraraja to assume the sceptre and he 
appointed Somdot Pbraja Bam chief of PadSgucbarci. 

In 781, the year of the pig, a report rraa spread that the Phra 
Mahadbarmar&jadhirftj [of Obiengmai] was dead aod that all 
northern mtiee wore is a state of unrest. His Majesty prcKseoded 
to Miiaog Fbra Bang, * and at that time ^e chief of the city and 
Phraya B&ra paid homage. 

In 786, the year of the dragon, Phra Indraraji fell ill and died. 
At that time hie eldest and second sons ( Chao Ai Phraya and Chao 
Ti Phvaya) fought each other on elephants on the bridge Pa Tb&a 
and both died in the fight. Then the third son assumed the crown in 
Ayuddhja and took the name of the PataiQar£jadhir&j. He built two 
shrines in memory of his brothers at the place where they had fought 
and died at ^ Th&o. In the same year he erected 'V7st Bajbona. 

In 793, the year of the pig, the Somdet Paramai^j& conquered 
(Hakhou Luang,) and he then appointed his son Phra Kakhon Indr 
to hold away orer it At that time the King ordered Phraya Kgo 
and Phraya Thai to biiog all iinagea to Ayuddhya. 

In 800, the year of the horse, the Somdet Phra ParamarS* 
j^biraj built the temple Maheyong in memory of bis accession and 
Somdot Phra BAmesuan, his Soyal son, proceeded to Phitenulok, and 
it was then noticed that blood flowed from the eyes of the Buddha 
Jinar&j. 

la 80i, the year of the monkey, a fire broke out in the 
Bajmandira. 

Tn 808, the year of the cock, a fire broke out in the palace 
Trimukh. 

In 804, the year of the dog, Somdet Paramarajedblnj went 
on an expedition to Chiengmai, but he oould not conquer the city aa 
he fell ill, and he returned with hie army. 

In 806, the year of the rat, the King suppressed the contend' 
^ag factions, and erected a camp at Pail^L Khaaem, and after 
bariug made 120,000 prisoners of war, Che army returned. 

In 810, the year of the dragon, Somdet Phra Paramarajidhirij 
died and be was sncceeded by his eon Phra Ramesuaa, who took the 
name df Sotudet Phra Paramairailok. 


* Bear Kakhoc Sawanj on the old ri7er.bed. 
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In 813> yw of tbd goat, Sing [ of Obiongmai J 
conquei^ CblHngrfto and wanted to tako Sukbothai, but aa he 
could not cooqner tbe cit^ he returned with the arm^. 

tn 8X6, the year of the dog, tnauy people died from a per* 
nlciouB fever. 

In 817^ tbe jear of the pig, the King prepared an armj to 
conquer U alaH, [ the Malaj pejiinsnla. ] 

In 818, the year of the rat, the Sing prepared an army to 
conquer Muang Lisobthin. At that time the King reinforced tbe 
anny and eetahliabed his headquartera at Ehdn. 

In 819, tbe year of tbe hall, rice was at famine prices amount¬ 
ing to 800 cowries, eqnal to one fuang, for one measnre, and a cartload 
was sold at 250 tacals. 

In 820, the year of the tager, religious festivities were held and 
500 statues of the Bodbisat showing his 500 births were cast. 

lu 822, tbe year of the dragon, plays were performed and 
large gifts were bestowed on the Buddhist Prieete, the Brahmins and 
tbe hermits, as an inauguration of tbe Baddba statues. At that 
time Phraya Salieug'*^ created a rebellion and went with all hie 
retainers to the Ifaharnj £of Chiengmai.] 

Id 828, the year of the snake, Phraya Salieng led the army of 
the King of ('hiengmai to conquer Phitenulok, but as the expedl* 
tioo was not successful, he went on a roving expedition to Kam- 
pbengphet. As be was not able to conquer the city within seven days, 
tbe hlahaiij returned with bis army to Ohiengmu. 

In 824^ the year of the horse, the Chief of Xakhon Thai with 
all his followers emigrated to N&n; then the Phraya Kralabom 
received orders to biing them back. He also went with hie army to 
Sukhothui, which city was reduced to sobmissiou aa of old. 

In 825, the year of the goat, the Bomdet Pbra Paramatrailok 
reigned in Pbitsnnlok, whilst the kiog under the name of Somdet 
Paramaraj reigned in Ayuddhya. At that time the blabai^j fof 
Chiengmai] sect his son on an expedition for the oonquest of 
Sukhothai. Then the Somdet Phra I’aramatrailok and Somdet 
IndrarajA prepared for resistance, smd the Somdet Phi*a defeats 
ed the army of Phmya Thien, and his army encountered the army of 
Mlin Kakhon and he enter ed on a fight on elephants with him. At 
that time there were great disturbances and the Laosiau soldiers 


* See Bradley. Journal Siam Society, Tcl. vi, page 52. 
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sntToundod with four olophartts the rOTal elephant. Somdet Phrft 
ludrarija wae wounded in the b; a bullet and then the 
army of the Uaharaj returned. 

In 826, the year of the monkey, the Somdet Fhra Paramat' 
railok built the temple Chula Maui, [in Fhitanulok]. 

In 827, the year of the cook, the Somdat Fhra Paranatrailok 
entered the priesthood at Wat ChulS Maui, which he left after 6 
months. 

In 380, the year of the rat, the Maharaj Thao Bun seised the 
0 % of Cbiengmai from Thao Luk. 

In $33, the year of the rabbit, a white elephant was procnred. 

In 834, the year of the dragon, a prince was born to the King. 

In 885, the year of the enake, HmUn ITakhon presented gold 
threads to corer the sword [acknowledged the sorereignity]. 

In $86, the year of the horse, the Bling conquered S^eng. 

In 837, the year of the goat, the Maharaj of Chieugcuai asked 
for relations of friendship to be established. 

Jn 339, the year of the cook, the foundation of Nakhon Thai 
was laid. 

In 341, the year of the pig, Phra Siha Bajadejo died. 

In 842, the year of the rat, Pbrayn. Lan^h&ug died aud the 
royal consent was giren for the appointment of Phraya Sai-Khao as 
prince of LSU'Chfrng. 

In 844, the year of the tiger, festivities were held for 15 days 
for the inauguration of the Phra Sii Ratria MahAdb&tn [and the 
King composed Mahivjivti.] 

In 345, the year of the 1 ‘abbit, the 8omdet Phra ParainSLr&j& 
went to the elephant eu closure at Sai Toi. 

Id 846, the year of the dragon, Somdet Phra Jethadhirhj, 
elder brother of the king, and the son of Somdet Phra ParamarA- 
j&dbiraj entered the priesthood. 

tn 847, the year of the snake, the King's son left the pviest» 
hood and was established in the dignity of Fhia Mahauparaj 
[Crown Prince.] 

In 843, the year of the horse, the Somdet Phra ParaznarA- 
j&dhiraj went to reside at the elephant euclcsure iu Samiiddhi 
Furna. 

In 840, the year of the goat, the son of the Maharaj [of 
Chieogmai] died. 


eai. 
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la 8&0> tlid jdar of th9 monkey, the Somdet Phra Parama* 
r&j&dLui] proceeded to the conquest of Tharai, and whilst the city was 
beio^ taken many strange OTepta happened. X calf was horn witli eight 
feet $ from one egg a chicken was hatched with four feet; from three 
eggs sh chickens were hatched; the rice was sprouting into leaf 
and the same year Somdet Phra Paramatrailok died [in Phi^uZoit;.] 

In 652, the year of the dog, the foundation of the walls of 
Bichai was laid. 

In 65S, the year of the pig, the Somdet Phra Paramaraj&dhirHj 
died and was succeeded by Phra Jethidhiraj, his elder brother, in 
Ayuddhya, and he took the same of Phra Bam&dbihodi. 

In 854, the year of the rat, he ereoted a shrine to the memory 
of Phra Paramatrailok end Somdet Phra Paramar&j&dhir&j. 

In 658, the year of the dragon, the King conformed to the 
fi?e Buddhist OommandinenU, and he ordered the old plays to he 
performed. 

In 859, the year of the enake, he had the festival of the first 
initaataon into Brahmanism performed. 

In 861, the year of tbs goat, he built the Yih&ra of Wat Sri 
Sasphet. 

In 862, the year of the mookey, he gave orders for the casting 
of the Fhja Sri Sanphet. It was commenced on Sunday the 6th of 
the waxing 6th montli, and in 865, the year of the pig, on Triday 
the 11th of the waxiog eight month the statue was dedicated. The 
dlmanuons were from the feet to the crest 8 wahs and the face was 
4 8ok long and three sok wide, the breast 11 eok. The metal used 
weighed 53,000 catties, the gold for coveriog the statue weighed 286 
catties, the gold was of a fioeness is front of seven and behind of six, * 

In 877, the year of the pig, on Tuesday the 15th of the 11th 
waang moon, in the moraing, at the auspicious moment of 8.20 a.m. t 
the £ing proceeded to Na(kbcm) Lam(pbang), which he conquered. 

In 880, the year of the tiger, the Siog dedicated the Buddha 
Statue of Phra Sri Sanpet to commemorate his reign; the art of 
war was composed for the first time and be made a (census) of the 
whole popnlation. 


* Odd cf the first quality U of s fiaeneas of nine, 
t ^ f)fiy Ir the thieres’ propitious hour, the moment apt 
for beginning valiaet deeds, 
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were written and a any nobles were executed. 

In 837, the year of the cook, ..there were also many 

eartbqaakea and many portents occurred. In the commencement 
of the year 888, tlie year of the dog, rice woe sold at the rate of 
3 measures for one fuang equal to 800 cowries; a cartload was sold 
at 104 ticals. The Boyal eon BuddbSogkur was raised to the position 
of ITpax&j, and he was to govern Fhitsaulok. 

In 891; the year of the bull, a strange white appearance in the 
sky * was seen stretching from theSoutli*West to theMoiih-West. On 
Sunday tlieSthof the IStli waxing moon the Somdet Phra lUmithibcdl 
pi’OceededtotbeaudieooehalUii the Palace, and he died the same night. 
The Somdet Phra Adit succeeded iu ihe GcTeromentol Ayuddhya, aud 
took tlie name of Somdet Phra FararQar&j& lio Buddh&ngknr. 

In 895, the year of the snake, Somdet Phra Buddh6cgkur 
died and his sen succeeded him. 

lu 890, the year of the horse, an accident befell the yontbful 
king and then the 'Cingdom was banded over to Phra Jayar&j&dbir&j. 

Ju 900, the year of the dog, in the sixth month the ground 
was levelled for Wat Ohi-Ohleng, and a Buddlia statue and a cheti were 
erected. In the eleventh month the ICiug proceeded to Ohieugkrai aud 
Chieogkrin, aud on the 9th of the waxing 4th month, about 9 p.m., 
a violent stoim arose aud the heads of the Boyal boats were damaged, 
and tlie how of the boat Om Eeo Sen MUong was broken and the 
boat Krai Eeo was destioyed. 

When the king arrived at Kacopeogpliet he founii that Phraja 
Nir^yaua was a trutor, so he arrested and executed him there. 

In *907, the year of the snake, on Wednesday the 4th of 
eeveoth waxing moon tbe King Somdet Phra JayavAjadhlraj proceeded 
toCbieagmai; be made Phraya Phitsnulok commander of the van¬ 
guard aud established his headquarters at 8&ug Ban. On Saturday the 
14th of tiie 7th waxiug moon the army of the Slog raised carsp and 
left for Eampeugphet, where they arrived on Tuesday the 9th of the 
7th waning moon. He establlalied bis army at Kampeugphet, and on 
Sunday the 14th of the 7th waning nmon he had hU army established 
at^bieugthopg, from where be proceeded to Chien^nai. 


* The pbeaoaenon known os dUVI ^ s. sea-air. 
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On Sunday tba 4th of tha dth waiiag moon the army of the Rin|; 
left ChieD^ai, and arriTed in KampeQgphet od Tlmrsday the 15tb 
day of the 96h waxing rooou, from where he returned to Ayuddhya. 
nt* In Aynddbya a Urge fire had brohen out on ‘Wednesday the 

4tb of the 31*4 waziog moon, and it lasted for three days before it 
could be extauguished. 

According to official I’eoorde 10,0^0 houses were burnt dowu. 

On Sunday tbe 11th of the 2nd waxliig noon the Soiodet « 
fbra dhyar&jadhrrij proceeded to Chienguiai; he appointed Pliraya 
Pbiteuatok commander of the rauguard who was to proceed with 
the King’s army to Kampeugphet. There it remained for one month, 
and on Thoreday tbe eixth of the 3rd waxing moon the King 
eetablisbed bis headquarters there, aud on Sunday the ninth of the 
third waxing moon the Kiug proceeded with his army to Chieugmai, 

On Tuesday the 3rd of the 4tb waxing moon he conquered 
Muang Lamphun Jai. 

On Friday the 13 th of the 4th waxing moou there was a 
sti*ange p<>rteDt, an blood was seeu on the doors of all places, 
houses and temples Inside aud outside the town. On Monday the 
15th of the 4th waning mcou the Sing left Chieugioai with his army 
and retained to Ajuddhya. 

sMp III 908, the year of the horse, on the 0th month Somdet Pbra 

Jayarijidbuij died, and hie sou Somdet PKra Tot F& succeeded him 
in Aytiddhya. At that time there was an earthquake. 

In 910, the year of the monkey, on Saturday ‘he fifth of the 
5th waxing moon the King witnessed au elephant fight aud the 
tusks of tbe elephant Fliraya fai were broken in three pieces. After 
two days the chief elephant Phraya Chaddauta uttei*ed a noise lika 
that pi*oduced by the sounding of a conch-shell. Furthermore there 
issued sOQods from the Patu Bhaijant foreboding an event, and on 
Sunday the 5th of the 8tli rvaxing moou an accident befell tbe King. 

The Khuu Jinaraj took over the Goverumeot for 42 days, but an 
accident befell both him and one of the King's wires named Sri 
Sud&cbaudr. Somdet Phra ThieumjadbirAj assumed the throne and 
took the name of Somdet Phra Maha Chakraphan. After he had been 
on the throne for sevcQ montbe the King of Pegu, Pang Scvaki, 
appeared with his'army befoi*e Ayuddhya In tbe 4th month. WUeu 
Somdet MahA Chaki*aphAa proceeded to fight the Pegaaii army, tho 
King’s wife and daughter accompanied him riding ou elephaute. lu 
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tlie figUttke v&nguard m^s defeated sad m the King’s army great 
confusion reigned. The Queen and her daughter foi^ht with the 
enemies and they were hilled seated on the elephants. Phra 
MabadbannarSjadbiraj and the King’s son Phra Ramesoan were 
taken to Pegu by the army, and the elephants Phraya Prap and 
Phraya Kuph&b were forwarded to Rampengphet for the King of v 
Pegu, and then be allowed Phra Mabadbarmarajildhiraj and 
Somdet Phra JUmesaan to return to Ayuddhya. 

In Dll, ill the year of the cook, on Saturday the 10^ of the 
2nd waxing moon a male white elephant was taken in the field of 
Tenasserim. It was about four soks high and reoeired the name of 
Pacoai'Oagendr. At that time the first foundations for the walls of 
Aynddbya wei'e laid. 

In 912, the year of the dog, oit the 2iid of the waziag eighth 
ihouth the King Somdet Phre Mabachakraphan Lad the ceremony 
of a Pathamakamma (inauguration of Brehmius) performed at the 
piece Tb2 Deng; Phra Karmay4c& was teacher of unauspioiouB 
loie; Phra Bijettba was teacher of the eight requirements; Phra y 
In (Ire was judge. 

In P14, the year of the rat, the armed transport hoata were 
clianged into war boats, and the figures of the animals at the head 
of the boats were also changed. 

In 915, the year of the bull, in the 7th mouth the Majjhima' '<2 
kamma (second step in the inaugumtioa of Brahmins) was performed 
at Jaioldburi. 

In 916, the year of the tiger, the King proceeded to the 
Elephant enclosure at Bang Lamuog, when in all 60 male and female 
elephasts were caught. Fnrthertnore in the 12tb month a male 
white elephant was caught is the forest near Cautianabnvi It was 
orer four eoks high and receiTsd the name of Phra Gajeudradrodomr* 

la 917, the yeai* of the rabbit, on Monday the 7th of the 7th 
wailing moon a white elephant was caught in the neighbourhood of 
Bejrpuri. It was 4 soks 1 khub high, and recelred the name of 
Phm Keo Song Batr. 

lu 913, the year of the dragon, in the I2th month an army 
was prepared to proceed to Da?ek. The Phraya Oug Suvankaloh was 
chief of the King’s army with 3(0,000) men, (Phra) Mahamontri was 
coromander-m-cbief and Phra Maliadeb had under him bof^loes and 
(carts totheestent of) > > > The boats were in charge of Phraya Yao. 
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At that time & great storm arose and the boats were uot iu time to 
proceed rdth the army. Piira^a Rimlaksoa raised soldiers to attack 
the army in the rdgbt. He was^ howe^er^ defeated bj the chief 
army. At that time Pbraya Ohg Bavaokalok died, and also maoy 
^phauie, hoKss and sordisi s. 

Tn ^9, the jear of suake, on Sunday^ Ist of the 4th waxiug 
tndntb, a large fire broke out iu the palace. In the third montli 
the ceremony of the installation of the priests took place, and also the 
IndraBhisek (inauguratioo) took place for the new pEdace. In the 4th 
month the f sast of ibs ssren^fold great gifts took place; tbs Hio g bad 
made for the white elephant a silrer stand with four feet worth 
1,600 ticals and he bestowed seven lady attendants and seven carriages 
dmwn by boi’ses. In the seveutb month the King proceeded to 
&e m^bant snolosars at Trek Fhra, where €0 male aud female 
elephants were caught. 

In 921, the year of the goat, the King proceeded to the 
Blepfatuit sQcloeurs at the place Sento,|whsre 40 elephauts were caught. 

In 922, the year of the monkey, the King proceeded to the 
Elephant enclcsore at Wat Kai, where he again caught 50 ele> 
phants. Furthermore on Saturday, the Stb of the 12th waning 
ihoon, a white elephant was caoght. The eyes, however, bad not 
the peculiar white colour, a baby elephant followed the mother. 

In 923, the.year of the cock, Fhra Sri Sin was in the priest¬ 
hood at Wat Mahidbfttu. He escaped to the place Muaog Mot 
Deng; there the chief priest of Wat Pikeo gave him a farouteble 
moment to entei- the palace on Saturday, the 1st of the 9th 
waxing moon. 

At tliat tioie Phieya Slha Rajdejo was under punishmeut and 
he informed Fhiw Sri Sin that after the wan pbra he would be 
executed and be requested that auxlHaiies should be raised before 
that time. Fhra Sri Sin tliersupon raised people oud arrived in the 
Capital on Thorsday, the 14tb of the 8th waning moon in the 
evening. On the morning of the wau phra, Fhra Sri Si a entered 
the palace, where he died. 

When the complicity of the Pbra Sangkharfit at ^ Keo 
became known, he also was executed. 

In 924, the year of the dog, the King preceeded to the 
Elephant enclosure at Sai Yoi, when 70 male and female elephante 
were caught. 
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Ill 935, til 9 j^r of the ylg, Xiphi^trthe Eiug^of Pdgu raised tm 
ann^ijitLelSihmonth. OuSQndAj,tbo5tUoftlie3udwanmg monbb, he 
coD^cered FhiteuuJok. At tliut time thero was a famiue of riM and 
it was sold at the rate of 3 measures for one tteal; juany people also 
died of ferer. The King of Pegu couquei’ed all the Nortberu states 
and be then pi^ocseded to Ajiiddhra. Then the King of Ayoddlija 
asked for relations of friendship to be established» aud the t^vo 
Kings thereupon swore the oatli of fidelity at W'at PUra Meru. 
I'ke King of i'egu then asked that the King's son and four trbite 
elephants be sent to Pegu. 

A t ti) a ttioie the Su I tau Phraya Ta ni assi sted tb e Klug of Pegu, 
be being a tiaitorj he wanted bis followers to enter the palace and he 
rode ou the white elephant and stood iu front of the parade groand. 
Fe then dismounted from the elephant aud went in the dI\ectioii of 
Talerg Krng (ezecatioo ground). Thereupon theiuhaUitaute of the' 
capital, rnisiogan alnrio, fought the meu of the Sult in of Taui and 
many of liis people were billed. Phmya Tani was able to esoaps in a 
•la. junk. Tu tlie same year the King of Lau Chang sent a lettei' aakiiig 
for the hoy a! Princess Dera Ki’nsatr in luttrrlage, and the King 
was pleased to bestow her. At tliat time the Bo)*al priucese was iU 
and he then bestowed his daughter Fhm Keo Fa iustoed. 

• 18 . In 936, the year of the rat, the Kiug of ban (lhang iurited 

the Frinoese Flirn Keo Fa to return to AjuddUya, saying that he 
find asked fur the Princess Dera Krasatr, and tlie latter was tlieu 
sent to him. 

When the King of Pegu heaid of these things be placed 
soldiers wnitiug is antbush, and Priuce'A Deru Ivnisatr woe kidnapped 
and presented to the King of Pegu. .. , 

Iu this year the water iu the rirer at Ayuddbya was yefy 
• 17 . In 930, the year of the dragon, in the 12tU mootb, the Kiug 

of IVgu proceeded from Pegu, aud on Friday the let of the lat 
waxing moou aniTed befoi’e Ayuddhya, where be estabhehed'his 
cniup at Lorn Pbli. Whilst tbs enemy was surrouuding. Ayuddhya 
tbeKiug Somdet Phiu MehScbakinipban fell ill and died. At that 
tioe the Boyal sou fhi’a Maliiudr^hlr&j was negligent in defendiog 
the city, but Prince Sri Sao^a Cook it upon himself to defend the 
city When this became known to Somdet Phra MaUindrAdhirS.j, 
be did aot trust thje Prince, and so he made him prisoner and had 
him executed at Wat Pbra Pam. 
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From that iim« onward the defence of the capital got weaker 
and on Sunday the nth of the 9tb waxing mooQ in 93E, the yen* uf 
the snake, at about 6 o’clock Ayuddhja fell into the bauds of the 
Eiof of Pegu. On Friday the 6th day of the IStli waxbg raoou 
the Somdet Mahodharmai’ajidhir&j woe crowned by right of conquest 
in Ayuddhya. When the King of Pegu leturned to Pegu, he took 
with him the Somdet Pliva Mahindradhiraj. 

Id 982> the year of the horse, Phra;fa Lavek rmeed au army 
to proceed to Ayuddhya. He established his headqaartere at the 
place Sau^ Vih&r. Fighting took place and the inhabitants of the 
capital came ont to fight, and Phray^ Champadhir&j was killed on 
bis elephant. 

ThsreupOQ ths Phraya Lavek retired. In this year there waa 
very high water in Ayuddhya. 

In 983, the year of the goat, there was rery little water. 
The Somdet f hra KArAyana proceeded to i‘eign in Phitsnulok. 

Iq 9S4, the year of ths monkey, tlie water was rery low. 

In 935, tiib year of the cock, the water was middliug. 

In 936, the year of the dog, the water was rery high. Tl^ 
King’s son was suffering from a pernicious fever. 

to 937, the year of the pig, Pliraya Lavtk came xWth war boata 
to Ayuddhya. On Saturday the lOtb of the 6rst waxing moon the 
people frooL Lavi^ eeUblished themselves at Pbaueng Xbng; in 
the battle which ensued the Cambodians were unable to offer effectlre 
resistance, and their army returued. filauy iieople from Pak Tai were 
then made prisoners. In that yea r there was little water in Ayuddhya. 

In 940, the year of the tiger, Phraya Larek raised an army to 
conquer Bejrapurl, but could not do’so. The people from I/arek 
then returned. At tliat time the Phraya Chin Cbantu escaped froui 
Larek, and took refuge in Ayuddhya; afterwaids he, however, ran 
away and returned to LavSk. 

In 942, the year of the dragon, the walls of Ayuddha were 
pulled down and weie i^e^srscted near the river bank. 

In 948, the year of the snake, Tana Prajlen studied occult 
science and thought of a conspiracy and found many followers. Be 
came to Lophburi and established his camp at Hua Xri. He was shot 
and killed by an alien. la that year a letter waa received from 
l^egu stating that iu the year of the snake there would be no leap 
year. Iu Siam there was, however, a leap year. 
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Fiirtherisore on Saturday the 9th of tba Sod waxia^ month 
it liocaina kuoffc that tho Rmg of Pegu had d!od. In the third 
mouth Phiuya Larglr raised an army to take the city of Bejrapuri 
and the city wae coui^uered at that time. 

la 944, the year of the horse, the Phraya Lavek raised aa army 
and he made prieooers of the people Hviug near the Eastern frontier. 

In 945, the year of the goat, a fire broke out atartiag fiMMa 
the lesidence of the Kalahom to the royal palace, and it spread 
towards the whole eonth of the city. A report was spread in that 
year that in Pegu preparations were being made to make a road 
to proceed to Ayuddhya. 

lo 946, the year of the monkey, Kiug N^dyana, who waa 
reigning in Pbiteuulok, was informed that the Kings of Pegn and Ava 
wei^e at enmity, and hs assisted the Eiug of Pegu. On Thursday 
the 3rd of the NTaning fifth mouth the chief elephant Svasti Mongol 
and the chief elephant Km CLakraratua were fighting with each 
other, and the left tusk of the elephant Svosti Moagol got loose. Oa 
this the soothsayers forbade the preparations for a war. His Majesty^ 
howeTSr, had given orders for tlie ezecutiou of the preparations aud 
he started on the campaign, On Wednesday the 9th of the 5th wan- 
iug moon the King established his army at Wat Yoo, soutii of Kam> 
pengphet. Oo that day there was an earthquake and he sent his 
army to Ki4ug, and from there the King’s army returned to Ayuddbja. 

In Phitsoulok on Wednesday thedth of the lOth ^sing moon mar-- 
Telloas events happened, inasmuch as the Menam Sai in PHtenulok 
rose over the hanks of the river for three soke. Furthermore an appa¬ 
rition of a female form resembling au elephant was seen; It had the 
appearance of atrunk of an elephant; the ears were large and it 
seen sitting at the temple Pras£d in Phitsnalok. A large elephant ' 
standing on the lawn and it suddenly died. Partbeimore many locueta. ’ 
were seen rising in the air so that the sun was obscured by them. 

In the same year the populations from the Kovthern pro¬ 
vinces were tmosferred to Ajuddhya. In the same year the King of 
Pegu sent Prince Silvatbi and Phraya Phasira with an army to 
Ayuddhya, and on Wednesday the 2Qd of the 2Qd waxing moon 
at 2.5 p, m, the King established the army at the place 8am Kh&uon. 

At that time the army of the King of Pegn wae defeated and ded. 

At that time a horse was born with one head but with two bodies i 
the feet were of a grey colour. 
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IA y^&r of ilio coclr^ King S&Tatlii raised an sxatj and 

esiablielied hia head^narters at Saket, wLere ka retaaiued from tke 
2nd to tke 4th moath. On Wednasda; the Tth of the 5tli >Taxmg 
taoos, at 10.24 ka esUbliahed a camp at Lomphlt and on 
Saturday the lOth of the waxing moon he proceeded by boat on 
the road to Pit Mdk. Ab tbat time many pelicans vei^e filing to the 
right and left befcie the hicg’s boat, and on Tlmrsday the 14tli of 
the 5th waning moon tbe King on the male elephant MaugaUdtnb 
had all eleplmuta and boieea dmwn up in lice near the hank of the 
rlTer. Tlie son protected him with a haio, aud the were pvo* 
tecting the elephauie. 

At that time the army of King Sarathi which wae establisLed ...o 
at Saket was defeated. lu the same j^ear* the Mabauparij came 
with people to Eampeng Fhet, where thej cal grated the fields. 

Ia 946, the year of the dog, ou Monday the dth of the 12 th 
waniog BLOOu, the King of Pegu ITgacliisayang pr*oceeded to the 
capiW. On Thursday the 2nd of the 2ud waxing moon he nrrired 
before the Capital and eetablished his camp at Khanon P SM Ulai. The . 
army of the 2hfab£upar&j was established at Khanou Bang Tanao, 
and the enemy made pceparaiionefor surrounding tlie capital, and at 
that time cooatant fighting was going OJi. The King, on Monday the 
I4th of the dtli waziDg moon 947, raised hie army luid pvoeeeded 
by to at^t^k the ai*mj of the Kfabauperaj established at 
’^aQcm f^g TaJ) 60 .. It retired to Dang ICradan on Friday the 
10 th of the 6 th wauing utoon, the King defeated the army of 
the Mab^upar^j at Baog Emdiin again aud it ^vas scattered. Oa 
Thursday let of the 7tli woxiug moon the King established his camp 
at Wat Dej, aud entieiiched it. On Tbui'sday the 3th of the 7cU w«vxing 
moon he pat guns ou the ^miks ami bombarded tlie camp of the Sing 
of Pegu, who could uot resist and retired to P<l-mdk Yni. On Monday 
the Ibth of the 4th waxing moon the King attacked the enemies, 
who were then defented, and be drore tbem back, armed witli a sword, 
towards theu’ camp. Ou Tuesday tlie 10th of the 4th waning moon 
the King cBtahllahed bis camp in au ambush at Loinphit, aud entered 
into a battle with tbeeuemj. The bivttle ^^8 earned on with great 
courage, tlie King fought on horseback, aud many soldieie were 
killed by hie own sword. The soldiers were defeated aud retcrued 
to the camp, to which they ^ere pursued. 

On Monday the lOtk of the tliiid waning moon, at 7 a.m., the 
Eiflg attacked the army of Pbraya Kakhon, which wae established 
ftt Paknam Muthnlao. At that time he attacked the camp from 
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vhich tbo dDeniy fied after a great loas. TUe king of Pegs tbea 
dialwoded his arm^ and retired, when Phraya IrarSk Mtabliahed 
liiii:self at Bang Sai. kt tl^at tiioe the King eolleoted his whole 
army at Bang Kradati, and ou Thursday the 1st of tlie Svd waxiog 
tnooD, attbe auspicious mooeut, be proceeded from Bing Erad&a 
and establiebed bis liea<lq,narters at Sai Kbliatig, aud from there be 
pioceeded to La7ek. it that time the King captured many 
elephants and horses, and many people weie made prisoners. 

Tu 950, the year of the mt, on Monday the dth of the IStli 
waning ibooq there was an earthquake. 

In 951, the year of the ball, rice wae at famine prices and 
was eold at the rate of 10 tamlUng for a cartload, which had to show 
the official seal of the Pbraya Narftyana- On Friday the 7th of the 
2nd waning moon tliere was an earthquake 

In 952, the year of the tiger, ou Sunday tlie 13th of the titU 
wiiuiflg moon. Somdet Phr.% Yriddbaiij died, and ou Tuesday the 
2nd of the L2tii wauiug tuoou tJie Mahiuparij raued troops nod 
came by way of Eiacbanahuri. At that time Pliraya Pbasim was 
made prisoner at Takh$ S&mphan. 

In 954, the year of Ihe dragon, on Friday the 2ud of the 12th 
waxiug moon the UparAj came from Pegu. On Saturday the 1st of 
the let waning laoon the palate of the chief elephant Pbraya Jaya- 
nubhib prolapsed about 5 incbes. In the second month the Maba- 
upaiAj arrired at the f 1*011(161* of Suphanburi and estahUsbsd h^ 
camp at Piling *i'vu. On Sunday the OtU of the 2ad waxing moon, 
at 10.12, the King came by water with Us army aud celebrated thd 
oeremoi^ of the oonsecraiion of ai’iue at Lomphli and established ))is 
camp at Mvang Win, and on Wednesday the 12tb of the 2nd vmxiag 
luoon, at 8.54 a. m., the King proceeded on land. About dawn on 
the 12tb day the relics of the Buddha weie seen to be^mtingia 
the way the King took, Ou Monday the 2ad of the 2ud waiting mooji, 
at 11.18, the Kiug rode ou his chief eleplmnt I hmya Jay&nabh&b 
aud fought with the MnhAupavaj at ITong Sirai. That was uot done 
exactly at the auspicious moment. Wlillet the elepbaut fight wae 
going OD with the Mah&upaiAj, the King PhraK&rajaua was sUgUtly 
wounded in the right arm. Further tlie Mahiiuparhj came cut 
riding on his elephant and bis hat fell offi; but he was able to put 
it on agoiu, and then he died on bis elephant. The chief elephant 
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Phraya Jayaaabhib, on which the King ha(3 i-itJdenj received tJie titid 
of Chao Phraya Pmb Hongai (moat escelleiit conquei*er of Pegu-) 

Id dod, the year of the snake, ou Monday the Sth of the lOth 
waxhig moon the King inaagurated his palace. He Nvas at tliafc 
time RDgrj with the Pegu^koe, and about 100 of them were burnt. 
On Friday the lOth of the 3nd waxing mopn, at 9.36, the King 
•«a proceeded to the conquest of Lavdk and established hia headquarters 
at Bang Khuet. On Sunday the Erst the 10th waxing moon 
Pbraya Sri Supban was made prisoner. 

In 9^6, tlie year of tJie horse, the King raised an army and 
proceeded to Satdog. On Sunday t)je 3rd of the let waxiog mo(f\x 
in the year of the goat 957, the King proceeded to Hoi)ga&. Before 
that time the ceremony of consecmting the arms wne performed at 
LomphlT, and tlie camp woe established at Vuang War. On Monday 
&e 18th of the fourth waning moon, at 12 midday, aa lie could imt 
conquer Hongsa, the King’s army leturiied. 

in 938, the year of the monkey, oii Taeaday the 4tb of thw 
8th wasiog moon the Laosians fled. Khun Cli& MTuang fought them 
at Takbieo Duen. On Thni'sday the 6th of the 3rd waxing niooii r.xiii 
was falling for three days constantly, as if it weie the rainy seaeon. 

•et. Oo lliarsday the llth day of the llib waxing moon, at 8.4S 

a.m.,io9fl|, in the year of the pig. the King proceeded with an army 
to Tong U, aJid celebrated the ceiemony of consecrating the arms at 
LomphlT, and establiehed lue army at ^^at Tad. Iu tlie llth. mouth, 
when the auu was standiug between Virgo and Libra, on Wednesday 
the lOth of the 4t]i waxing inoou, the King reached Tong Ut 
and he established his aimy about 30 sen from Tong U. After Uie 
army had been there for two inontlia, a famine broke out and many 
people died for want of food. On Wednesday tJie 6th of the dtK 
waning moon the army of the King retuvned to Ayuddhya. 

Tn'963, the year of the bii7i, in the seventh month there was 
an eclipse of the snn. 

tn that year statues of ^iva and NAvAyaoa were i^eceived, and 
on one and the same day homage was paid to the four statues 
[of the Brahmanic gods] by being carried in procession, 
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lu 964, t]ie ycAr of the tiger, the Kiug went for pleuuve to 
Lopbbari, And in 965, tbe yestr of the vabbit, tlie <mny of tha 
VangaATcl waa able to take Cambo'lia. 

lu 066, tiie year of the dvAgon, on TUuraday tlie 6t]i of tlie 
2nd waning moon the King ])K>c6eded from PaMok by wntei’ and 
performed tbe ceremony of consecrating tlie arms at the place 
Ekaraj and eatablished hie ainny nt Phra Lo. Tliat day waa very 
warm and it waa one wlien S'^tinn was pi'oceeding one degree to 
the aign of Sagittarius. At tliet time the King made a journey 
and airived at the capital city at Thuug Don Ki-o. ------ 
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NOTE. 


Whilst this work was in the press, H. IX. 9. the Friiics of 
liOphbnri» who waa in the Northeni Pi'OvinMS ou inspection duty, 
forwarded a copy of a stobe joscriptioc which he fouod io front of a 
hall at Wat Chulimani in Phitsuulok, showing a facsimile of the 
footprint of the Buddha. A ti'analation of the inscription is printed 
herewith as an appendix to tliia history as it agiees with the facts 
jrecorded tlierein. 


In the year of the monkey, $26, daring the reign of His 
Majesty Phra Rin^'tdhlbodi Sii Parama Trailokanurth, He oidered 
the temple OhuUmani to be built with ariew of euteriug it as a 
priest. At that time there were three SoTeveign Cinga, tiz:-*P]iraya 
'Ifia Chang, the MabrirRj Phmya Chienginai and Plirnya Hongsamdi 
who as an act of piety presented gifts. 

In the year of the cock, $27, on Tbamday the 14th day of tire 
8tb waxing moon, His Majesty Phra HuoUidhibodi Sri Pmumatrai- 
lokannrth entei’sd the priesthood, and after the Royal son bad paid 
obeisance to him, he asceirded the Royal palanquin. He then 
arranged for the euteriug of the priesthood of five of his retainers, 
and afterwards he arrayed himself ui priestly garments and at tlie 
same time 2,84$ persons entered the priesthood with him. Elis 
Majesty remained in the priesthood for $ months atid 16 days. In 
the fifth month Royal son and all olfioers of state hirlted him 
to leare the priesthood so that he might gorem over his people. 
His Majesty left the priesthood and proceeded t<» Ayuddhya. 

When 10 months 5 days and 2222 years of the Buddha era 
had elapsed (Ob. 1042) at 11 o’clock in the foreuoon Kluaog Siddhi, 
the Boyal Page, received His Majesty’s eomruand, and Bmun 
mjsanghaksr! got written instnictious and cloth to he giveu to the 
Phra Crurii Dharinatrailokatiiirih Rujamnni Slla visuddhacSraya, 
the head priest of Wat ChuUbmanl, for making an impression of the 
footprint, which accorduig to Eis Majesty’s orders should be kept In 
Wat ChuUmani as an object of woi’shlp for 8amnna Brahmans and 
people who had not worshipped the footprint. His Majesty then 
commanded to have a stone luscription made to show the history. 
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the onUuiiiices and the amount oi laa«1, the temple eervante of 
Cliuhiuiuiii who were to ^TOtcU over the impressmu of the footpiiiifc 
Hinl the hail* relics of the King. 

On Friday» the ti«tof the waring moon in the yeer of the 
cook, 104tl, at the auspicioue moment (ahout 10 n.in.),tUo atjne wa« 
placed in position. 

After the ordinaucee hod heen cxiunined tliey were sealod 
with a seal of a man holding tlm book of Phva 8rT SareiHli'ildhLboill 
Ablialbuiyft Bi'abmadeb rajRinatyftdhibodi Sri Kala SanmJ Samuh 
Plu'a SuTJiAvati, which they placed on the written characters. Ou 
the nth day of the let waxing moon of the year of tU® C'>ck, the 
third of the decade, His Most Excellent Majeety Phra Sri Sumphet 
J*hra llfimudhibodi Srleindra paraimv mnhacakiwatti ie^ara luj&dliiraj 
JtAmeeuen dharmikaraj dejojay paratuodevadide? SvT bhuvanritlbi 
pesiu lokajettha ?ieuddhi inakut btuldbi'mkiir paramacakrvatti iavara 
dlarmita iiyRdlilmj waa in the palace of Sil Sariyiv aniftriudraj to 
the uoi-tli when the Phra Bimal dharm anantfliaa Buddh utam 
ngkrari erf saagha pavinujok tipitak dhora vara ftSna gaahlii 
aadbarmarSj muni pabitraddreasedHia Majeety sayingPhitsaulok bad 
t'oriuerljlaud and temple servants, now all the aervants are scattered 
about and the pvlesU ought - -- -- -- -as the eighteen men were 
jiervauts of the Wat CbiiRmsui ------ and if any any one should 

afternraide engage these IS eervauts who were destined to be 
temple seiwants, and thus have GoTeinment duties ascribed to them 
- tiie persons doing so will entail eternal puniahment 
and they will not see the Buddha, the law, the congregation for 
ever and ever. 
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Some Remarks on 
Kaempfer’s Description of 
Siam, 1690. 


People Urlng in glass booses should rot throw stooee is 
a Tory old saying, Few of os can boast of a handwriting which is 
such that a person not kuowing the language iu which we wnte> 
will be able to read and pronounce it correctly, even if he knows 
the ralue of the written signs. We should be well able to pronounce 
correctly any text in a language unknown to us, if printed or writ¬ 
ten clearly in characters the value of which is known to us, although 
we do not know the meaning of the words. If ?re ootmnuoicate our 
thoughts in writing to others we conmusioate them in sentences, 
and sot in single words, and consequently, even if our writing is 
not very distinct, the person receiring it, will be able to gather onr 
meaning from the context, although we do cot cross onr ' t, ^ 
the dot on the ‘ i ’ iu the wrong place. This of course ia eomniOD- 
place. These alight omissions are, liowerar, a fruitful source of 
HobsoD'Jobsouism, if we \TaQt to give tlie prouunciatioR of a 
word in a foreign language. Few of the aueieut or modero travel* 
lere cared to learn the language of the countries which they risited 
and described; when they heard a word op the name of a place 
pronounced wbioh was of sufficient interest to them, they noted 
down wbat they believed they had beard. The diary or the notes 
were not very cavefnlly written, and in transcribing their text, our 
travellers drew on their imagination, and we get names of places 
the explanation of which must tax our iugeunity. We find for 
instance in ancient maps of Siam the point of Ciu. It is also called 
Eni, and it is not difficult to see that the name should have been 
spelt Kui. The ‘i * was pointed in the wrong place, ‘ u’ jnistaken for 
* n/and benee the confuBion. Co wring gives the name of the 
third month in Siamese as * sain’; wbat he mean was it U a cose 
of careless handwriting aud bad pcnctuatioo, just as Morgeu for 
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M«r^, Another fruitful source of miaanderstanding is, wlien 
the traveller is told the meaning of a word and in editing his note¬ 
book helievee he has a genume word in a foreign language. 'VVe 
have thus a Pa Wet belo (t. 9 . below) where below is the 
translation of lang ( lower), in contradistiactiou to Paklat bon, the 
Upper PakUt. 

Now one of the best observers of foreign oouutries is the 
weD known Engelbert Kaempfer, the Physician to the Dutch Embassy 
to the Emperor of Japan’s Court, whose history of Japan together 
with a description of the Kingdom of Siam, 1690-1692, still hold its 
own. Before starting on his voyage to Japan he visited Siam with 
the Dutch Embassy, and we owe to him an esceedingly iotereating 
and ou the whole exact description of Siam, as it was in the first 
year of the reign of Phra Phetraxa. The informatiou he records 
was given to him by the members of the Dutch factory, who, we 
may suppose, were at that time persona grata at Court. Now 
Kaempfer gives us in his report of Siam names of places which lie 
passed and the names of persona with whom he became ae<^aainte<l» 
Host of them look like Siamese words somewhat gone astray^ and 
it requires in most cases but little refiec^cn to correct them, as we 
would correct printers’ errors. In the reprint of Kaempfer’s work 
issued by MaoLehose, that has not been done, and it may not be 
consideted an ungrateful task and a tribute to hia raemoiy, if we 
faldl this postbumOQs office. Most of the mistakes are dne to a 
careless handwritdug, aggravated by the faot that the work was 
issued and translated after his deatli fi'om his Cerman manuscript. 
He had an untrained ear, which did not distinguish between mutes 
and aspirates, and to which many vowels sounded alike. Kaempfer 
of oouise did not know Siamese, and the Dutch who gave him 
infoi'mation gave it to him in bazaar Siamese. 

Now the first man who supplied the Dutch on their 
voyage with information was one called Mouproncena, & 
merobant of Siam. His real title is MUn Pbrom Sena, 
and he was one of the King’s factors. The Pali title is 
Brahmasena. He gave the name of the largest of the rocks 

and small isJaods as Samajotn i s., ihVJTOULBfl^ Sam Roi Tot, the 
three hundred mountains. The several rocks and islands which w^ 
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saw on our Larboard, he called Prau or Prani, i. e., iJfluuy Pran. 
NeTt}» he said, followed Czam or OeatOf which is Cham as marked on 
Bowring’s map, from which a direct road led to Mergut j then further^ 
going up, Pu^rih, ♦. a, the popular pronunoiation of Pesaburi, i 

Phri^Iiri>thenl8aD,i«.j Yisan, aftoX; tlien Maya KIod, which is o£ 
course UVnotW, Me BhJong; then Satzyin, t, e., Tba Chin ( 

then the mouth of the river Memain, (WWI (t. e. the river) whichia 

the language of Siam is called Pagoam Tanpia, Pakoam Chao 
Phraya. 

Kaempfer arrived at the Dutch factory called AmslerdaiD, 
near ^e present Paklat. He then went to Bangkok, aud after- 
wards arrived at Jndia, i a., Ayuddhya. He had an audience 
with the Berklan Chancellor of Siam, who has also the direction 
of Foreign affairs, i. a., the Phra Khlang (ivysfic^) the keeper of tlio 
Treasury, and as such Minister for Foreign Affairs. It would 
appear from this statement, that as reward for the services rendered 
te fl» ffmg in the troubles after the death of Phra Narai the 
Minister was raised to this position whieh is generally divided 
between the chiefs of the Civil and Militaiy Adininiati^ataon. 
know from other sources that Nai Pan was the Ambassador of 
King Narai to Frauoe under the title of Phya Visntr and assisted 
Phra Phetiuza in his negociations with the French garrison under , 
La Farge.— 

The day of the audience there came over to our factory 
four Operas or Mandarine of the second rank. ” Tba title da.. 

Phra, aud fiQtl ok, is the epitheton orsans corresponding to-- 

the present w for Guna, honour. 

The DSijnes of these Mandarios (to employ this word which 
corresponds to Ski*. Mautrlu, Conncillor, adviser) were Opera l^ijai 

(wTfiJUrt)j Sriyofe, an officer of tlie Treasury. With him oame 
the official described as the Siabander, ih a., the Malay title of tha 
Harbonr Master. ** Before sate the Mandarins as Oja Tewejaata, 9 » 
Mahomedan set over the Querry of Sing’s elephants.” This in 
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the title official in oliarge of the Kiog’s elephants riz., 

WMyTWIlllUP, 

Bad handwriting and indistinct healing cooTerted the titie 
to its present fonn. It is the title which the King himself held in 
the reign of hie predeosssor, Phra Nami. 

Oja Pipat is of course WT5 UIWVlRJtf ItIHI. Re is described 
as rile Deputy Barklam. We say to-day Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs.* Eaempfer states in another place that he was formerly a 
domestic of Faulcooi of whom be learnt the skill of pinching 
strangers >” 


In the second chapter Ilaeoipfer dea^ls with the state of the 
Government of 8inra. The Tsiau Fa, i. s., or Sovereign, is the 

BWpreine (heavenly) prince. The Sing is otlierwise called ^vViOO'3 
and it is only in the reign of King Mongkut tliat^ on the analogy of 

liJirni, nai ban, as chief of the household, the word 
iTaf*Hli 2 aDg,*T[s iuef of the State, was formed. The name of 
the King, Phetraatia, is a very near approach to Phetraxa. 

He stmoveded to the tbi’ose oa the death of Pro Karees Kkfaye 

pinfaiau, i ff., Y(ynuT/i njruirmuLijw^'i 

Kaeznpfer gives then the history of the conspirator as he calls 
Faulcon. The story is such as was current amongst the Dutch 
who bad necessarily viewed the advent of the French with some 
misgivings, Monpi Tatso, described as the King’s son-in-law and by 

him adopted, is VlVj'owtunrt cdwv OflllVlrt ( Pijathot, Aplxaithot). 
It must be mentioned that Kaempfer in recording the dates makes a 
mistake of one year inasmuch ns the events took place in 1686, 
as witaeea the report of the French writers, aud not M he states 
in 1666. One of the names of places he mentions in this case 
13 iilTO, which is, of course, Louvo, the present Lophburi, and the 
temple Wffthniakprani Waan is OfVimViJrCvntU, the temple 
dedicated to the memory of the t^irvAua of the Buddha. 
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ICA&iopfer ia I’ecording tHe death of ^ra Nand*s brotUen ra* 
calls the rioUot death of ibe Ein^s trade in October, 1656. Hecsdfe 

him Pradtanja Rada, which is HTSfirtitTninil, Phra SrUudhar- 
varajs. 

*'1d this maoDcr Petraatia got posseseion of the admiais> 
tratioQ, with the title of the King of Siam Tanaasari Snoketa aod 
Foiselake a$ also protector of Cambodia Jehoor Pataoy and 
Queda.” 

The title is clear, Tiz, Teaassenm, which up to 1767 formed 
part ot the Kingkom of Siam, dukhothai, Phitsouloh, Johor, Pataoi, 
and ICeda. 

“Byrirtue of the andent Laws of Siam upon the demies 
of ^e King, the crown derolree on hia brother, and upon the 
brother’s death, if there be ooue, on the eldest eon.” 

Now the euoeessioa to the throne ie regulated by the Law of 
1860, according to which the ddeet sou of the Queen ehalJ hw« 
precedence orer all other Members of the Kojal family. It is 
foreign to the pnrposa of the psper to show noder what circum> 
etances the Jaw was apparently riolated. It will be found hhat it 
was tJie case when the heir apparent was of tender years and it was 
necessary to put a etronger man at the bead of affairs. It was then 
that the King's brother beoame Heir preauinptire. The office held 
was designated by the name of Wang Na, the Palace of the vanguard.* 
wrongly translated Second Xing. 

fu Xaempfer's time this position was held by Peja Surasak, 
also called Peja WanU and Fai Wani, i. s., the Phva Mabaupani4 
Sarasakdi, the Wang Na, Fai Na. He is freqoenfly meDtioned in 
the Phongsaradan as Nai MadUa. He is said to hare been the sou 
of .King Naraiby a Laosian. His mother was giren in marriage 
to Phra Pbetraza, by whom he was adopted. It is kcuiwa that 
the qnarrels be bad with Faulcon led ffoally to the overthrow of 
Paul con. He was heir apparent and succeeded to the throne ou the 
death cd Phra Phetraza, and Xaempfer rightly states that he had 
charge of all crown affaire. We have already mentioued the Peja 

Phraklan, Peja Wan is the Vljnn0*5 (the Minister of the Honse- 
hold] and his title Thao Peja Taramasa'' is Chao Fhraya Idianna. 
He is one of the four supports of the States the Chatustombha, jnat 
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u the Peja Juomataj. He « described aa Chinese aad as beiog 
Chief Justice. The title ie yjjaitlWTH and he is iu clwrge of the 
CJapital Ijoth iov oiril and cninioAl and haa Iwen so up to tha 

reform oi tha Law Courts in 1S®S. 


Paja Polatlieb, whom Van Tliat calls Oya Posletip. is 
Winttoivm and his position among the four supports of the State 
IstbatofBeceimO 0 neral,and he heU the admiaistrafeiou of the 
Crown Lands aad their re?enue. The present office » of course 
that of Minis try for Agricultow and Trade. 

The Peja Taakri ia Wajl-lflT, who in former reigns divided 


with Peja KaIahom,yi::inncn'\>iM, the administration of the 
provinces, the OhalctL being in charge of tiie CivU, and the Kalabom 
^ the Military administration. These formed together the Great 

Conndl of State. 


We have already referred to acme of the urlnor offioWa, as 
Kaempfei- calls them, Oja Tamam, Captoia of the guarda. >. 

OOflinn'lllin, hia proper title la Captoin of (A. «a /area., aad Oja. 

DeTaiu is Vlianifll^, Captain of tire land forces (Seneral). 

The other remarkaKaempfer makes of the official hierarchy 
are correct i there are no hereditary family names, great men are 
called after their employment And he ia also right .n the order 
of the dignitiee, Peja and Oja, Opera, Oluang, Okacen, t. s. 
OTnltiandOmacen,«.,tOnVim. Peja ai.d Oja are described as 
prints’ That must be taken with a certain iestriction, TJiey 
are the highest titles in the officird hierarehy. and os such rant 
after the Prince. In Eaempfer’s time a new dynasty had jost coins 
to the throne and no princes of the blood were .eoogn.sed. 


Kaempter says that fte Kingdom of Siam, is by the 
nations called Mnan Thai i «. ifio^lnu. “In their books it is 
sounded with this epithet, Krom Thep Pramraa hsa Ikoon ( Circuitus 
vimtationis Deorum), the Circuit of the riaitations of theOo^. 
This is a yretty free tranaUtion for Ki-nug Deh Mahanagara, wmcli 
simply means the escellent capital or the great city, or vith its f uU 
title “ Dvaravadi, ” the city with many gatscs King Moughut in oja 
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article repi‘Ocluc«I in tbe Bangkok Calendar for 1871 aa^s : Th» 
cit 7 is now called ICruug Deb Itfabanagara only fram the ouebMn of 
so calling the noHheTQ capitals. Any city becoming tbe capital of the 
Kingdom was thus aaoied, So it was in regard to the Capital of Chao 
TT Thong, which is now denomioated Khi Pom, it was anciently 
Krung Deb Mahan agara, which being tianslated into Siamese, 
would be the groat city or tlie Hoyal city where the Lord of tbe 
great city leeides. Bnt if tbe word Krung be translated strictly 
according to tbe original it means ri7er> Hence whoever was Lord 
of the river from its month to Its source, that man was called Chao 
Ernng, Lord of the river, and the city which he made bis residence 
was denominated Eruug/’ 

We can pass over bis remarks about tbe name of the country 
as Tsiami Much has been written about it, and reference cstn be 
made to the Chinese name of Siam as Siemlo. 

In tbe descr^itioa of Laos it ve(£Qires not mach acnmenia 
see that tsindjam and Tsamaja are Lanrang and Chiengmai. The 
descHption of Laos is accurate and in has already been pointed out 
that both Lao and Siamese belong to the Thai lace, whose mannera 
customs and language are practically identucal aud that conse-' 
quently to make a distinction between them is to make a distinctiori 
without a diffeiwnce. 

[a the Inti'oduction, the editor of Kaempfer’s work haa 
already pointed out that the author repeate himaelf now sad 
then. So after a description of Laos be returns to Aynddhya 
and once more gives some details. He speaks about temples and 
palaces, nud it is not difficuittoideutify the uotnea by which the 
Buddha was kuowu, Prah, Prah Padi Djiau, Sammaoa Chodom as 

viTnNmvri^tiwwlnnw. 

He ineutioued in this eooneotiou the temple called io the 
Peguan Language " Teianpnum Tsitm,”—what Eaempfer wapted to 
record in his pronunciation was Tsiau Panuui Tsnin, vUr-^Ohao 
Phauam Xong, an ancient temple of wliicb mention is already made 
in A. D. 1269. 

We can easily identify also Prahkdi, Pratsiebi as 
Phra Pran asyiTaln^fl j and in Pkkft thoa and Pat a 
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ttOB, W« hare nftl’YIfi'Jj Pbu Khao tlwog. 

We need aot enter into details aboat the reU^en of tke 
Buddhism in 8iam. Wliat has been said regarding it by auoient 
wtifen, otdj shows that a certain intei'eet was tahen in the 
religion, but it oan teach ns nothing, as the writers did aot 
go back to the original source, but were satisfied to recoid 
•what they saw and heard froin persons scarcely competent to 
deal with the subject. He speaks of the ecolssiasties and calls the 
Samanera, Dsiaunces or Friars. This ia of course bad handwritiag 

for he wanted to writ© Dsiau sen tliituJ. The priests he cnUs 
“ Dsiau fen, ” i. 9 ., my master. This is still affected in remote 

plae6 as a form of address to the priest. He also repeats the 
sta'tement •that the priests are called by the Peguan wordTalapoi* 
No proof exists that the word is Pegnan, although we find the word 
used as designation for the priests in ancient writings. The places 
to which the doctruje has spread are of course PegUj Siam, Cam¬ 
bodia, Arracan, Burma, Laos, Tonkin and Ooohia China. The 
.eoflieswatical hieiareby is eorreotly described, and the island to 
which the ecclesiostice were banished iu case of criaie, which 

Eaempfer calls Coccafsian, is Ko Kathiu (im: TIVIO ), It is kuowu 
that priests and persons of Brahmaaio origin, acoordSag to old law, 
oocupied s privileged position, and no de^ penalty could be 
carried out on them. They were banished (Kotinai Mouthierabal 
Tol. 11.128. Cpi’ with Maim V. iii, 880). 

Haempfer speaks then of the chronology. He gives t)ie names 
of the year, and in doing so we can again trace the consequeuce 
of a bad handwriting and of a bad pronnncfetion. Piji is of 
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course P5, the vowels are to he pronounced in the Dutch fashion, 

i oe-u, ae-h, and we then find no difficulty in recogairiug the 
cycle of the twelve animals. He is also right in explaining the 
name© of the month as firsh second, etc, but he shares with others 
the mistake iu stating that every third yeej* the Siamese have an 
intercalary month. It is known that the intercalaiy month occurs 
seven times in nineteen years. Ha* is wiong in believing that he is 
translating the days of the w©ek as he does. He is simply recording 
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the meaning attached to them acoording to aati oiogloal oO'^one 
current in liia days, aod it maj be mentioned in thia respect that 
according to these astrological notions, Sjuudaj is the day of the ICing^ 
ftfonday of the Queen, Tuesday of the two ohinf Miulater^i, Weduesday 
of the people, Thursday of the learned, Triday o! i he Treasurer, 
Saturday of the city, i. e>, tliey are ccniido.ed pr ipii i * i v I > r 
commenoing any work, lu Wan Alit we should read W'au AtUitj a 
question of orossiug the ‘*t*\ 

In enumerating the festirale iie speaks of the Elitimbae and 
Kitinain, wliioli aie of course llatliin bok ami Kuthin nam featirale, 
at which the King bestowed garu;tcnts ou the priests We learn from 
him tliat at Eathin hok the Ciiig proceeded tc the temple Naphetat. In 
a Singhalese description the temple iu called Kapatan where the final 
"fc*’ waa mifli'ead for “n.” It Is of course the Wat Na Phra Dhftto, the 
temple where some of the relice of the Buddha are kept. Kaempfer 
mentions besides the festival of the Kaupasn, and oppusaj they are the 
Eno rasa and ok vasa, the entering and lesTiog the priesthood for a 
season during the Huddhist lent. He also meuticos the festiral Sahut 
sioian, which he describes as the festiral of washing the elephant 

This festiral is called f| iHuVtTKiUlk, Indistinct writing coupled with 
faulty audition produced this form. Tlie celebration of the festiral 
has been gireiiup in this I’elgu. 

He devotes his last remarks to the coinage of Siam. He 
seems to have been fond of closiog his ^vords with fiourisMng lines. 
For only eo can we account for Tslaoi, i. s., Xaug, Tamluui for 
Tamlung. He also names the Tikal oaBed Baat and gives 

the name of Salting as slini. tie calls it ^iaas, and this seems to 
be a Dutch word. It is uo longer used, hut it is of frequent 
occurence in descriptions of Siam of the 17th Century. He goes some- 
what astray in the spelling of the subsidiary coin^; still we 
can I'ecognise in Siampai, eongp^, and Pynini is clearly phtunUng. 

It contains an nucettaiii umubev of the Blja til U by ns called cowers 

( commies ). He couclndee with the stoteiueut that &0C>800 cowries are 
equal to a FUaug, whicli he cells us the Siamese pronounce Phuani 
or Fnjang, and that • all the silver money of Siam is coined of Dtitch 
cro^vll9, which are for this pmpose coined in Holland and imporied by 
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the Dutch Eaet lodiu Cocipaajr at seven shilliu^ the ci'own. We 
have of coarse act been able to identify all words given hy (rav author, 
and in correcting his pi^oofeheels we should have in some instances 
been compelled to send tlieoi back \7ith a query. As conacientioas 
pr'DOf readeis we might have given oar leading and thus explained 
Tsian Kine os Obao Khun and even Tsiant Tsiom, os Thai Thao, for 
these xveie, as ^ey aio now, the forms of address without any 
epitbeion omaus. 
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hooh iJuU is shut is hut a blodc** 
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Fiesae help ns to keep tke book' 
clean and moving. 
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